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price is not always the thing 
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One of P. G. and E.’s 74 power producers, Pit 5 Powerhouse turns out 214,000 electrical hp. 
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Tonderful living. . . plenty of 
sunshine .. . fine schools, rege 


Abundant resources close by... 
oil, lumber and many others. 
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Fine supply of skilled and semi-ski 
workers who want to live in the We 
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Excellent transportation . . . land, 
and air... reaching all the world 























Industrial sites... lots of strategical 
located land available. 


Northern California’s accessible 
location can put you right in the ht 


of this 20 billion dollar market 


You can best serve all the West from Northern California 


There’s a mighty market in the 11-state West ...as many businesses have found. It’s the nation’s faste 


growing market—2.3 times the national average. In centrally located Northern California the population ham 
jumped over 50% in ten years. California’s individual income has tripled—farm income alone is well ové 
jum} y 


| 
two billion dollars annually. ¢ In this growing area, P. G. and E. is completing its great postwar expansidl 1 


program—largest in the country. By mid-1951, nearly 4,000,000 h.p. will be 
available in our interconnected system—and we'll keep building ahead of 
the growing demands of the area. Rates are among the nation’s lowest. ® Write 
us for exclusive studies of industrial site locations. 


Pacific Gas and Electric Compamy, 
San Francisco, California 
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ELJER CO., AN OUTSTANDING 
MANUFACTURER OF PLUMBING 


FIXTURES, HAS SELECTED EQUITABLE 


R. E. CRANE SAYS 


“We're not pension experts, but we had learned enough 
about the subject to know that our pension problems weren't 
entirely eliminated when we left the bargaining table. At this 
point we felt the need of a third party qualified to relieve us 
of the responsibilities that go with payment of pensions and 
determination of the liabilities involved. We also wanted 
an arrangement which would not only permit prefunding of 


pension costs on a flexible basis but provide for guaranteed 


pensions after retirement. ee 


PRESIDENT 
“We found just what we needed in Equitable’s Non-Contribu- ee 


tory Flexible Deposit Administration Contract.” 
eee 


ON 
XIBLE FUNDING DEPOSIT ADMINISTRATI 


adopting the type of plan a 
s available in cases in which 


NON-CONTRIBUTORY FLE . 
PLAN...is designed for companies 4 
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collective er least $15,000. Under the plan, PENSION PLAN 
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y degree of 


resulting from 


ontributions amount to @ 


sap tn ployees retire, with an 


annuities are purchased as em 


advance funding desired by employer. 
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n-Contributory Flexible Funding Depos SEND FOR THIS 


complete flexibility as f° plan BOOKLET 


provides a guarantee 


The advantage of the No 


Administration Plan is that it offers 


nt of advance funding. It 


provisions and amou fully in the continuous 


s 
of income to retired employees and share 


actuarial counsel of The Equitable. 


As the originator of Group Insurance with more than 20 years’ exper- 
ience in sound pension planning—The Equitable Society offers three 
basic pension plans adaptable to the particular needs of industry. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON + PRESIDENT 
: 393 SEVENTH AVENUE @ NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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LIFE EXPECTANCY UNKNOWN ~ 


ENRUP, new plastic by U. S. Rubber, outmodes present standards 
of endurance on many industrial applications 


THE GEAR THAT LOVES WEAR! One of the many use 
of Enrup plastic, is this Enrup gear which has bees 
operating for 6 months on a heavy-duty, 36-inch lathe 
without showing signs of wear. Other Enrup gears have 
been operating for as long as a year where ordinary 
metal gears have failed within a few days or weeks. 





B.C. | 
NO BATH FOR A SISSY. See how the 20 per cent solution of sulphuric h DESIGNER’ $ DELIGHT. Just a few of the many ae which hel 

acid eats away the steel gear at left, while the Enrup gear is un- been molded for leading manufacturers out of Enrup. It can be M 
harmed. Enrup is the plastic that outwears steel, is non-conductive, made into almost any shape or form, punched, sawed, sanded, alco] 
non-absorbent, easy to clean, makes no noise when in operation. nailed, bolted, molded and machined. Smallest item weighs aslittle Associ: 
It has high tensile and impact strength, is unaffected by oils. as one-third of an ounce. The largest? There’s no size limitation. Bigelo 
Goodn 
Many a product is successful today because of Enrup. A PRODUCT OF a fs 
This new plastic is lightweight, rugged, handsome and and P 
highly workable, permits designing and engineering stein. , 
economies previously thought impossible. Can your 35 Eas 
product be improved by this versatile material? Our San Fr 
engineers will gladly tell you, at no obligation. Write to: Effie 
Forse: 
New ¥ 
Co. G 
MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION + ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. Copy. 1 
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FORDE. SIDE LINES 


FORBES’ John Bigelow 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR Bigelow’s first re- 
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Business  Selling—Hilton on Horsetrading.............. 16 


sponsible position came at age 11, 
Automobiles—Busses For Hot War............ 18 when he took over as editor-in-chief of 
«os How and When, 4-page occasional of 
A —How Much for Ads?............. , 

averting beeen pied for Ang - the St. Paul (Minnesota) Academy 
Labor Relations—19 Years After.............. 19 Junior School. Tiring of spasmodic pub- 
Merchandising—Retailing In Technicolor....... 20 lishing dates, he moved two years later 
E ics—Evening With The E ; 20 ‘to a monthly periodical—the St. Paul 
conomics—E.vening W1 e Economists..... Academy Country Day School Now 
Forecasting—Vicious Cycle .................. 21 and Then. Thus, by the time he moved 
Aa off to college, he had eight solid years 
wipers Grass _— es cer 22 oi uiliant-cniien itu opndniiel tee 
Radio— Narrowcasting MiG 64 + 5 6 ee Ske ow bee 22 fore leaving Princeton he added the 

RS ea ee Pre 23 editorship of the Nassau Sovereign. 
: : : Bigelow’s next effort, at the US. 
International—Chinese Business .............. 23 Naval Reserve Midshipmen’s School at 
Production—Well-Wrapped Idea ............. 24 Northwestern University, was stopped 
Money—Inflation Hedges ..:................ 25 cold in the dummy stage by a duty- 
conscious captain. Trainee Bigelow was 
Carpet Industry—Magic Carpet eo 6s 0 0.0 6 alee 6 Ole 26 directed to jettison his idea for a mid- 
shipmen’s annual; reason, according to 

” the four-striper: “There’s a war on.” 
Features Washington ..................0000: Policrax 11 From 1943 to 1946, Bigelow con- 
: ~~ fined his editorial activities to censor- 
Tae Beinees Dipeiins. 21... .. coc cccnveves 13 dia Gs: cates inal tin LST 18h of 
Fact and Comment.............. B.C. Forbes 14 which he was First Lieutenant (mer- 
The Economy—Forses Business Map.......... 26 chant marine equivalent of second 
a ad , ne mate). After V-] day, he peeled off his 
. Labor Relations............. Lawrence Stessin 27 white gloves and took a course in fly- 
‘ gt SERRE <a ama lay =o 28 ing, feeling that a pilot’s license would 
‘ be as needful as a typewriter in the 

. ES ee ee 30 post-war era (be hasn't flown since). 
Thoughts on the Business of Life............. 42 After one month in the civilian wild 
blue yonder, he made tracks for the 
® wild white of Anchorage, Alaska, and 
Financial _B. C. Forbes’ Forecast...................0-. 31 a job as ora ta manager Bg oe 
. town’s Weekly News. Six mon ter 
Investment Pointers....... Joseph D. Goodman 32 he helped found the Alaska Newsletter. 
i Stock Market Outlook........ James F. Hughes 34 Before leaving Alaska (after fifteen 
j Market Comment........... Lucien O. Hooper 36 months he and his wife decided & 
4 : wasn’t the new frontier of opportunity, 
s Stock Analysis eeoeeceee reese eee ses W. Cc. Hanson 38 as advertised ) he was briefly the editor 
of the Anchorage Hi-Life, a scandal 
Cover Photo: Wide World sheet whose former entrepreneur had 


been sued for $18,000. In three weeks 
Bigelow had bettered this record by a 
neat $7,000, being sued (unsuccess- 


B.C. FORBES & SONS PUB, CO., 80 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 11, N.Y. U.S.A. jU,”),BY @ loe "fs tke Ate a 
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. star-filled cast and perfect direction. Smooth-as- 
silk script and a plot that’s terrific. The angels are 
happy because it looks like a hit. But they aren't 
sure yet. That’s still speculation—and will be until 
the final box-office score is in. 


And that’s how it is in show business. Whether 
you’re backing a play—or buying radio, television, or 
motion picture stock. The risks are great—but the 
rewards are, too. And some of them you can measure. 


So that’s what we did in our latest booklet called 


RADIO, TELEVISION, AND MOTION PICTURES. 


It starts by assuming a semi-war economy for some 
time to come, tells what should happen in the event 
of a change. 


Then it takes up the movies . . . studies the “star- 
system”, production costs, finances, and the shrinking 
foreign markets. 


Both branches of the industry are covered . . . de- 
tailed reports on movie-making and movie-showing 
...athorough discussion of just what television means 
to them now—and might mean tomorrow. 


It does the same kind of job on the networks, 
too... explores TV both as a problem and a promise— 
and reviews the role that color might play. 

And the survey ends with specific help for in- 
vestors. Thumbnail descriptions of twenty-six lead- 
ing companies give you current figures on sales, earn- 
ings, dividends, outlook—a good idea of just how 
each company stands. 

If you own stock in these industries now, are think- 
ing of buying or selling some any time soon, or just 
want to know a lot more about them, don’t miss 
RADIO, TELEVISION, AND MOTION PICTURES. 


A copy is yours for the asking. Simply write— 
Department SD-81 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 





TWO-LINE 


EDITORIALS 


Control controls! 





Too much red tape leads to too 
red ink. 


Good stocks look a good buy. 
Outlook for oil is bright. 
Consider, also, chemical shares. 
Rail equipments should do well. 
Well done, Gen. MacArthur! 
Saving has saved many a family. 
Extravagance dooms. 

Hoarding is unpatriotic. 


Select foreign securities with extt 
caution. 


Holland contains possibilities. 


Prediction: Real estate will recede next 
year. 


Ditto South Africa. 


Communistic countries are incw 
complications. 


Salute to our extremely capable 
industry! 


Skyrocketing wages could start us ‘ 
wards the depths. 


Home prices are sky-high. 
Canny Canada is prospering. 
Taxes will soar. 


Strive to become the architect of yout 
own fortune. 


Don’t depend upon politicians. 


After home ownership, invest in sound 
securities. 


Life insurance should come first. 
Debt often proves dangerous. 


Why should the U.S., the U.N. regard 
the 38th Parallel as sacred? 


Did Russia and other Communists? 
Biggest domestic news will come Nov. & 


Predicting the outcome would be 
perilous. 
—B. C.F. 
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"This machine 
certainly 





saves time 


oney-saving advantages — never before 
ombined on one machine — enables this 
tw National Accounting machine to cut 
@Ounting costs so sharply that the savings 
lten pay for the entire equipment within a 
ar! Savings then run on, year after year, 
handsome profit. 
P It also gives more money-making infor- 
ation about your business — facts most 
usinéss men have always wanted, but many 
‘ver had. Employee relations are improved. 





\ yes, and it gives 















Records are up-to-the-minute. There’s a 
saving in stationery costs. 

A small or medium-size business can 
handle ail its accounting on one National 
Multiple-Duty model. Larger concerns use 
batteries of these machines to handle spe- 
cific jobs at minimum cost — and, during 
peak-load periods, shift jobs between ma- 
chines to cut costly overtime. 

Let our representative check your ac- 
counting set-up, and show you how much 
National Mechanized Accounting will save. 


HE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


~* information that helps 


make more money!" 


Get this FREE 
20-page booklet 
from our local 
representative, 
or write to the 
Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 





New Forbes Manual Points Way to 


Making and Saving Money! 
Financial Security! 
Better Living! 


HE NEW FORBES manual for “PLAN- 

NING PERSONAL SECURITY” brings you 
a veritable course on managing your money. 
Long research preceded the preparation of this 
fully tested program. Utilizing the full resources 
of the 34-year-old publishing house of B. C. 
Forbes & Sons Publishing , it taps official 
banking, investment, insurance and Government 
sources of data. 

Here is a storehouse of information to help you 
save, protect and increase your money whether 
you have $100 or $100,000. ows how to guard 
your hard earned dollars from being slashed away 
by bad investments, mounting taxes, upward in- 
flationary trend, unexpected adversities . . . 
accidents, sickness, lawsuits, fraud, theft, etc. 


Some Highlights of the Manual 


A. How to guard the money you make from 
the thousand hazards that threaten it today. 


B. Planning your savings fund. How to make 
deposits grow. Putting your savings to work. 


C. 37 things to check in buying Real Estate. 
If you're buying a house, guard against these 
lurking dangers. This information might be 
worth many times the cost of the book. 


D. Honor roll of 203 common stocks thet 
have paid cash dividends every year for 25 to 
101 years with their records . . . your key 
to wise selection. 


E. When to use Mutual Funds. Pitfalls to 
avoid. How to make your selection of Funds. 


F. Budgeting your income and planning your 
savings. Unique table prepared by the 
American Bankers Association . . . a general 
guide for budgeting and systematic thrift 
covering monthly incomes of $150 to $1000; 
families of 2, 3 & 4. Invaluable to every 
husband and wife. 


G. Getting the most out of your life in- 
surance. Many people are improperly insured 
and don’t know it! Different kinds of policies 
and how to use them to best advantage. 
5 things to do which will help you and your 
beneficiaries. : 


Other sections cover Social Security—how 
to figure what you will get, etc., etc.; 
Municipal Bonds For Tax Planning; How to 
Safeguard Against Inflation; ing up 
Financial Safeguards; Safeguarding Against 
Emergencies; 7 Steps To Take in Estate 
Plannng and How to Reduce Taxes. 





Permanent Binder FREE 


Loose-leaf Manual. 160 pages 8%" « 
11", profusely illustrated. 9 Personal 
Guide Forms. Samples of important 
documents. Page after page of valuable 
information for ready reference as you 
need it. Permanent binder Free. Copy- 
right 1950 by B. C. Forbes & Sons 
Publishing Co. 











Pre-Publication Offer Saves You 25% 
Regular publication price of this Manual will be $10. 
But if you hurry and get your order in at once In 
advance of publication, you need send only $7.50. This 
bargain offer is good for a limited time only. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Examine book for 7 days at our risk. If not complete! 
satisfied return for full refund. —_— 


LIMITED EDITION - MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


| B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


I 

| Please send me, on publication, the new ‘Forbes 
Manual for PLANNING PERSONAL SECURITY” 
1 at the special pre-publication price of $7.50. I en- 
| close (] Check ( Money Order. (On N.Y.C. orders 
add 2% for sales tax). If I am not satisfied with 
| this Manual, I may return it within 7 days for full 
refund. 

I 
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City 








READERS SAY 





Keep to the Right 


It is refreshing to read your comments 
about Britain. The stuffed-shirts, snobs, 
and highbrows over there thought that it 
was very fashionable to favor Socialism 
. .. and the same group has been at work 
in America. If the lies concerning the Left 
appeal are repeated often enough, gullible 
professors and union members will fall 
for it. If the Right is emphasized, it will 
strengthen some and wake up others. 

Keep up your good work! Your magazine 
gets better all the time, and it is a constant 
source of encouragement and inspiration. 

—LyYNDEN D. MITCHELL, 
Muncie, Ind. 


Cancels subscription 


Please do not renew my subscription to 
your magazine, because of your disrespect 
for the President of the United States. 
Blame yourself for the high cost of gov- 
ernment. Price control was not good 
enough—it was government interference. 
Now pay the bill. 

After the election you made a statement 
that President Truman did not receive a 
majority of the votes. . . . Thé President 
of the United States is fully capable of 
running the affairs of the country. 

—NoRMAN WILKs, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


He did not receive a majority of all 
votes cast. . . . Are you, alone, entitled to 


voice an opinion regarding Truman’s capa- 


bilities? Ep. 


Another cancellation 


I herewith cancel my subscription. Your 
vitriolic attacks upon all social advances 
made is something I can’t read anymore 
without becoming sick or realizing the in- 
finite illogicalness of your position. 

—LAWRENCE ROSEN, 
New York, N.Y. 


Eisenhower, Taft 


Over the years I have seen you con- 
stantly make mistakes in your political 
prognostications, particularly in “Two-Line 
Editorials.” You recognize the need for 
Republicans, and the people of this coun- 
try generally, to arouse themselves if they 
are going to accomplish anything in this 
next election. You “forecast General Eisen- 
hower will run in 1952 and be elected.” 
You must believe he is the man for the 
job. 


Is it reasonable or logical, or conform- 
ing to your business experience, to recom- 
mend an untried executive in so high a 
position as President of the United States, 
when all you can rely on is his military 
record in World War II, and his reason- 
ably demonstrated good judgment in that 
military capacity? Do men with military 
and college president records make good 
Presidents? 

Why do you overlook Robert A. Taft, 
who has been in legislative halls for many 
years? He has shown the most outstanding 


8 


political honesty of any man in Congress, 
He has stood honestly and courageously 
against the rebuffs of labor, and all of the 
radical elements which your editorial pol. 
icy oppose as destructive to the interests 
of this country. ’ 
—W. R. Smrru, president, 
State Bank of Whiting, 
Whiting, Ind. 
We cordially share our correspondent’: 
admiration for Taft, hope he will be te 
elected. . . . We still believe that Gen, 
Eisenhower will run for the P: 
and that, if he does, he is likely to 


Sharing hurtful 


Those who are granting wage-rate 
creases thereby put the in 
of workers on a permanent basis. . . . 
better method would be by payments 
“bonuses” or “oso ving” 
co suspen: when earnings 
just as dividends are reduced when 
ings decline. 


—J. B. MricraM, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bondholder Relations 


As a long-time subscriber to your valu 
able magazine, may I ask your consider- 
ation of the enclosed correspondence, 
which is self-explanatory? 

It would seem to me that the holders 
of bonds in a corporation should be noti- 
fied when they are called for payment. It 
is true that the Corporation complied with 
the provisions of the Indenture, but who 
among the average run of people read the 
New York daily papers? Had my wife 
been notified that this bond was called for 
payment, surely we would have sent it in 
immediately. 

This doesn’t seem cricket to me. Don't 
you think that some degree of responsi- 
bility exists with the company issuing these 
bonds to notify their holders when they 
are called for payment? 

—E. H. MvuELLe, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


We agree that every Corporation should 
notify its bondholders when their bonds 
are called—provided the Corporation has 
in its records the name and address of 
each bondholder.—Ep. 


Truth fatal to Stalinism 


In Forses for Sept. 1, under “Two-Line 
Editorials,” are these comments: 
“It is inconceivable that Communist 
brutality and ruthlessness can prevail.” 
“How long can Stalin & Co. hold thet 
own and conquered people in subjecti@® 
and slavery by deceit and force?” m 
“Until their people revolt!” ‘i 
“To hasten the day, the truth must be 
hammered into them.” ¥ 
A favorite Text of mine applies to t 
thought of these items: “And ye 
know the truth; and the truth shall malt” 
you free.”—John 8:32. re. 
—Doris L. Pinney 
Oklahoma City, Olle 
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production 
.. AND HOW! 


"Our Cities Service Heat Prover analysis really A COMPLETE LINE OF 
paid off in improved combustion control." QUALITY LUBRICANTS 
--Mill Operations Chief FOR INDUSTRY: 
Anti-Rust Hydraulic Oils 
This exclusive flue gas analyzer actually furnishes dialed informa- Heavy Duty Motor Oils 


tion that promptly lets you figure... Metal Cutting Fluids 
Lubricating Greases 


1. How much fuel may be going to waste Gear Compounds 
Diesel and Steam Engine Oils 
2.Presence of excess oxygen—big cause of scaling and heat loss Plant Utility Oils 


3. Energy losses due to unburned combustibles Plus two hundred other top 
quality petroleum products 


You’ ll get accurate data on any furnace—any type—any size. Arrange 
for this check-up; it will give you a quick line on higher productive THIS INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 


eficiency. Coupon brings complete booklet free. - - - COMBUSTION CONTROL 
FOR INDUSTRY... 


FREE with THIS COUPON 


C IT j & Ss CiT1ES SERVICE O1L COMPANY 
Sixty Wall Tower, Room 707, New York 5, New York 
Please send me, without obligation, a copy of “Combus- 


tion Control for Industry.” 


Name 








Company 
Address 


SERVICE QUALITY PETROLEUM 





PRODUCTS 
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Ever hear about 
our electronic 
‘book of knowledge”? 


enor alia 
(orf 


hy 


iF began as a limited private edition... com- 
piled by and for engineers and physicists of 
the world-wide International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation. Now it ranks as the 
number one work of its kind—more than 
140,000 copies have been sold in three edi- 
tions! The book has become the daily com- 
panion of electronic engineers in the fields of 
research, development and production... stu- 
dents and teachers in technical schools and 
universities... military scientists and other 
workers in electronics. It contains a wealth 
of authoritative technical material for con 
stant reference and daily use—a real and val- 
uable contribution of IT &T to the commu 
nications industry. “Reference Data for Radio 
Engineers” is offered by Publication Dept, 
Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation, 
an IT&T associate, 67 Broad St., New York 4. 
$3.75 per copy, or $3.00 per copy in orders 
of 12 or more sent to the same address. 


an. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
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67 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
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WINDS OF NOVEMBER 


This being a lull before the political 
storm—three weeks from now—it would 
be wonderful for someone to tell the 
people how the winds will blow No- 
vember 7. 

Politicos here, remembering how 
they burnt their fingers in November, 
‘48, are more cautious this year. The 
Republicans, rightly or wrongly, are 
downright discouraged. Few Republi- 
can leaders at national headquarters 
pretend to know, any more, how the 
“peepul” will vote. The few who haz- 
ard a guess say they'll be lucky to pick 
up 10 House seats, or two Senate seats, 
net. 

Democrats are much more confident, 
even jubilant. Looking at the Maine 
returns (which showed startling Demo- 
cratic inroads, if no victories), they 
see a further trend toward Truman. 
They are confident that prosperity— 
even the kind built on the blood, sweat 
and tears of Korea—will keep the Fair 
Dealers in power. 

The people are confused. The Presi- 
dent and his propagandists, using the 
speeches delivered last year against 
Communism by many Republicans, are 
making the people forget that Truman 
sneered at all efforts to make Alger 
Hiss, et al, come clean, and referred to 
Stalin as “good old Joe” only two years 
ago. 

The Republicans, if they do lose, 
have only themselves to blame. If the 
COP can’t capture Congress in the face 
of the record available to them to ex- 
ploit, propaganda-wise, they hardly de- 


serve to win. 































D. C. ABSENTEES 


The Fair Dealers themselves are 
laughing about John C. Davies (D.- 
\.Y.), the first Democrat ever to be 
elected from the 35th New York Con- 
gressional District, who in all likelihood 
is not long for the Washington whirl- 
wind. 

All during early ’48, Mr. Davies, a 

public relations man, went about his 
district telling the folks that the then- 
Congressman, a hard-working Republi- 
can, had not been present to vote on 
at least 50 per cent of the roll-call votes 
in Congress. 
_ Are you willing to pay for a half- 
time Congressman?” he would ask. He 
won handily—making political history in 
Utica, N.Y., and all about. 

Now, his Republican opponent has 
kept track. Brother Davies has been 

















WASHINGTON 





present at only about one-third of the 
total roll-calls since he was seated Jan. 
3, 1949. 

If he is knocked off, as appears 
likely, it will be poetic justice. 

Fact is, counting how many times a 
Congressman has voted on roll-calls is 
a phony issue, proving nothing. There 
are many roll-calls on legislation of a 
regional or other nature on which a 
Congressman from this or that district 
would have no interest, nor his people. 
If they attend to committee duties, few 
Congressman can possibly be present 
for every roll-call vote. It’s the poorest 
imaginable test of how hard-working a 
Congressman may be. But it goes over 
with unthinking, literal-minded folks— 
as Mr. Davies perhaps will learn. Politi- 
cal chicanery cuts both ways. 


LAME DUCK BUDDIES 


Harry Truman probably has more 
friends in Congress today than he has 
had in a long time. There’s a reason. 
Most of the lame-ducks have been bud- 
dying up to Harry ever since they re- 
ceived the sad news at the primaries. 

Senator Elmer Thomas (D.-Okla.) 
has engaged in some strange gyrations 
for a man who for long has been more 
or less adamantly against the Fair Deal. 
Senator Chan Gurney (R.-N.D.), who 
always has followed the Administration 
line on Universal Military Training leg- 
islation and other defense measures 
(one big reason he was knocked off in 
South Dakota) also is trying for a gov- 
ernment post. 


INSURANCE “LOBBYIST” 


If Frank Buchanan (D.-Pa.) and 
other Fair Dealers had been in town 
recently (unfortunately, they are all 
home campaigning), they would have 
seen a prime example of what Bu- 
chanan believes is “pernicious lobby- 
ing,” although old-fashioned Americans 
who believe in free speech would term 
it simply the exercise of Constitutional 
freedoms by men who are affected. 

In a speech closing the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters conven- 
tion here, Paul F. Clark, president of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., called on the assembled in- 
surance men to present the argument 
for sound fiscal principles in Govern- 
ment to the 80 million holders of life 
insurance policies in America. 

He pointed out that a recent survey 
showed the buying power of the dollar 
had declined precipitously in the past 





by POLICRAX 


10 years. Of the persons interviewed, 
he declared, 63 per cent attributed the 
decline primarily to high Government 
spending and taxation. 

He urged the salesmen to make every 
effort to let the people know why in- 
flation is a more real threat today than 
ever in America—since inflation eats 
away the value of insurance equities 
just as it eats away the value of savings 
accounts and bonds. He didn’t say so, 
but he might well have pointed out that 
if Congress had appropriated every 
dime requested by the New Deal or 
Fair Deal, the national debt today 
would be closer to half a trillion dollars 
than to the present staggering $265 
billion. 


TV COLOR SCRAMBLE 


Federal Communications Commis- 
sion’s decision on color television likely 
already has been challenged in court, 
but if it has not, it soon will be—fool- 
ing nobody in the FCC or TV circles 
here or in New York. 

General Electric, which contended 
that the agency has invited a possible 
violation of the anti-trust laws by seek- 
ing to impose uniform action among TV 
set-makers, violently protested that it 
would not enter into such an arrange- 
ment and would continue to use “inde- 
pendent judgment” as to what it will 
produce, for TV, or any other field. A 
long list of manufacturers told the FCC 
that its proposal to have new set de- 
signs changed so that all future receiv- 
ers will be able to receive both black- 
and-white and color by Columbia was 
a virtual engineering impossibility. 

Color problem has been a storm cen- 
ter of the TV industry for 18 months. 
It became more intense when Columbia 
was given its “go ahead” month or so 
ago. Radio Corporation of America and 
a group of the biggest set-makers have 
been going for blood since the order 
was issued. 

An effort by some set-maker to ob- 
tain a court injunction to prevent the 
agency from carrying out its order was 
considered a certainty here. 


HOME FIRES DYING 


New and more stringent credit con- 
trols from Federal Reserve Board were 
being rumored here in early October. 
The dope is that if such controls al- 
ready have not been announced, they 
will be—before November 7. 

Housing agency officials here are 
talking of cutting private home-build- 


WASHINGTON, cont'd. 


ing back to 750,000, more or less, in 
1951. This is bound to create plenty 
of repercussions from young married 
couples—and some not-so-young ex-Gls, 
who had waited a long time for a new 
home only to be thwarted again at the 
last moment by their Uncle Sam. 

Existing homes—even some of the 
real old shacks—are going up in price 
just on the basis of rumors spreading 
around Washington. 


A-BOMB HAVENS 


Shrewd realtors around the nation’s 
capital, who wanted to capitalize on the 
fears of thousands of well-heeled minor 
bureaucrats, shortly after K-Day began 
advertising farms 10 to 100 miles from 
Washington as “A-bomb havens.” 

But no more—in the Washington 
Star, which does the big real estate and 
want-ad business in Washington. Se- 
dately, the Star notifies realtors or inde- 
pendent sellers of real estate who use 
“scare” words in copy that the “fright- 
ening aspects” of the ad must be de- 
leted. 

The Times-Herald, Bertie McCor- 
_mick’s strong left arm in Washington 
(the Chicago Tribune is presumed to 
be his strong right arm) has no such 
inhibitions. Although the Times-Herald 
carries relatively few want-ads, com- 
pared with the Star, it is filled with ads 
which carry dire warnings to the popu- 
lace—warnings which nobody in his 
right mind heeds. 


HOT POTATO POST 


Manpower troubles are getting lots 
of attention in ‘the National Security 
Resources Board here, as it becomes 
apparent that a 3,000,000-man draft 
and drastic rearmament schedule, atop 
the regular peacetime boom, is going 
to scrape the bottom of the barrel. 

Price and pay controls, which are 
closely tied in with manpower problems 
(shortage of manpower increases union 
pressures for more money, encouraging 
“drifting” by workers from one plant 
to another, etc.), also are likely to get 
action before the election, due to edi- 
torial prodding from many sources. 

Cyrus S. Ching is being mentioned in 
knowing circles here as the man for 

chairman of the new Wage Stabiliza- 
‘ tion Board, if he'll take it. Numerous 
able men have been asked to head up 
the price control outfit, whatever it will 
be named (it will not be labeled any- 
thing that remotely resembles OPA), 


but Stuart Symington, NSRB chief, is 
finding it difficult to obtain top-flight 
men. 

On such jobs as the manpower, pay 
and price posts, there is a standard 
comment employed in top Government 
circles: “A man smart enough to handle 
such a job is too smart to take it.” 


SUPREME COURT DOCKET 


Tax, labor and Communism cases 
make up a large percentage of the cases 
the Supreme Court is considering in its 
current (1950-51) term, which began 
October 2, with arguments beginning 
on October 9. 

First case on the docket is an anti- 
trust case against the Standard Oil Co., 
(Ind.) brought by the Federal Trade 
Commission which has issued a cease 
and desist order against the company, 
charging it had been selling products 
to four Detroit jobbers at lower prices 
than those quoted to retail outlets. 
Question is whether price discrimina- 
tion made in “good faith” to meet com- 
petition is a complete defense to a 
charge of unlawful price discrimination. 
FTC declares that “good faith” is not 
a complete defense, and, in fact, is 
only one of many factors that must be 
considered. 

Of the 339 cases listed on the Su- 
preme Court docket when the fall term 
began, 45 involved Federal income, 
estate and corporation taxes, as well 
as disputes over state levies. At least 
20 labor cases were on the docket. 
Some 17 cases involve charges of Com- 
munism and challenging Uncle Sam’s 
loyalty program. 


CRIME PAYOFF? 


While the fires of righteous indigna- 
tion are singeing the hairs of New York 
politicos, Senator Estes Kefauver (D.- 
Tenn.), chairman of the Special Senate 
Committee to Investigate Organized 
Crime in Interstate Commerce, con- 
tinues to strike “pay dirt” in uncover- 
ing the tentacles of organized crime in 
gambling, prostitution and dope-ped- 
dling. 

Kefauver’s committee is amassing a 
wealth of detail about tie-ins between 
criminals and “respectable” politicians 
and businessmen from coast-to-coast. 
When cross-indexed and annotated, it 
will be possible for reporters in every 
city to get the data on the crime big- 
wigs. 

Legitimate businessmen have noth- 


ing to lose, and much to gain, by a 
merciless exposure of criminal elements 
boring into such industries as the hotel 
business, the liquor industry, and intra- 
city transportation, to mention only a 
few in which gangster elements are be- 
coming more powerful, according to 
findings of the Kefauver committee. 


EXCESS OR EXCISE? 


If businessmen, between now and 
election, can get Congressmen to think- 
ing of raising excise taxes (excise taxes 
are just sales taxes under a better 
name) on hundreds of new items, 
there’s a good chance that both a 
whopping personal income tax and an 
excess profits tax can be avoided next 
session. 

The fact is, Senator Walter F. 
George (D.-Ga.) hopes businessmen 
will put the pressure on for more, in- 
stead of fewer, excises. If $7 or $8 bil- 
lion in new excises could be levied, the 
heat would be off him for heavy bur- 
densome income taxes. 

Finding a formula that will work on 
excess profits taxation still is a major 
headache in the Treasury. Experts are 
dreaming bad dreams, or having night- 
mares, on the problem. Unless business- 
men are very careful, they will find 
corporations taxed for “excesses” on a 
base that was abnormally low due to 
the fact that many corporations were 
entailing heavy capital and develop- 
ment expenditures in the post-war 
years. 


SKIDS FOR MacARTHUR 


When Truman returned from his lat- 
est eight-day vacation down the Poto- 
mac, tanned and rested, he was as de- 
termined as ever to make peace with 
Japan—and get “shed” of General 
Douglas MacArthur. 

For months, even years, Truman has 
resented MacArthur’s popularity. He 
really became upset with the General 
when the latter sent his famous state- 
ment on Formosa (withdrawn) to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in eatly 
August. 

Now, Harriman and Acheson both 
are advising the President to give Mac 
Arthur a perfect excuse to retire. A 
peace with Japan would obviate the 
necessity of having a Far East Com- 
mand in Tokyo. Almost any bread-and- 
butter General could handle the Korean 
fighting—barring intervention by Red 
China, of course. 
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NO ARMS LETDOWN 


Favorable turn in Korean war poses 
big questions for business and govern- 
ment. What comes next? How far and 
how fast will rearmament go? What 
will the cost be? Key to future is held 
by the National Security Council, 
which will shape up basic policies in 
weeks to come. For the present, evalu- 
ation of domestic and international 
scene is in the works. One thing is 
certain. The nation can’t afford any 
let-down. Successful termination of the 
present crisis will ensure more orderly 
commodity markets, help curb infla- 
tionary trends, and put our defense 
efort on a more stable footing. 















MILITARY BUYING SLOW 


Meantime, some idea of what has 
happened along the home front can 
be gleaned from a National Association 
of Purchasing Agents’ survey. Up to 
October its members report that war 
orders have not had much impact on 
industry. Only 30% reported military 
business, and most of these were not 
compelled to upset their civilian pro- 
duction. Peak in the upswing of busi- 
ness, kicked off in June, was reached 
in August. Rate of increase in new 
orders for September was substantially 
less than the high August trend. Prices 
continued their upward spiral, ad- 
vances following closely on wage in- 
creases. Inventories were trending 
downward, but turnover rates were 
higher. Employment was leveling off. 
Purchasing policy: conservative and 
based on production requirements. 


SELF-LIMITING INVENTORIES 

Majority opinion of industrial buyers 
is that all-out controls are unnecessary 
at this time. While it’s too soon to ap- 
Praise the effect of NPA’s inventory 
limitation order on scarce commodities, 
most advise that they have “recently 
been unable to maintain practicable 
working inventories of the restricted 
items.” Most of these materials had 
een in critically short supply for some 
time, anyway. 





























UNLIMITED DEMANDS 

Industry generally has heavy back- 
logs of orders and production schedules 
filled well into the first quarter of 1951. 

Manpower and materials could be 
secured without payment of premium 
Prices, consensus is that production 
would probably continue to increase. 







The BUSINESS Pipeline 


$58.6 BILLION EARMARKED 


Final box-score on government ex- 
penditures for fiscal year ending June 
80, 1951, indicates a grand total of 
$58.6 billion. Indications are, however, 
that actual expenditures won’t run that 
high—it’s practically impossible for the 
military to spend all of the huge sums 
granted it by next June, Usual outlay 
of a given year’s appropriations run to 
about 85% within that year, remainder 
being spent in following year. Experts 
think that the deficit problem, there- 
fore, instead of looming large this year, 
won't become really serious until 1952. 
Meantime, non-essential spending hasn’t 
been seriously pruned by Congress. 


$15 BILLION MORE NEEDED 


Military spending will call the tune 
for business in the months to come. By 
year’s end all moneys appropriated by 
Congress will have been earmarked, 
and next spring should witness a sharp 
rise in outlays as procurement policy 
shapes up. When Congress returns, it 
will have to appropriate more billions, 
perhaps another $15 billion, to keep up 
the pace of military spending. 


DELAYED PRICE RISE DUE 


“Hidden” price levels are worrying 
some observers. They point out that 
finished product prices haven’t reflected 
fully commodity price hikes since June. 
Wait till goods are made from post- 
Korean inventories, they say. This will 
be in about two months. But price 
tags on a long parade of consumer and 
industrial .items have already been re- 
vised upwards: electric appliances, 
television sets, food, textiles, metal 
products, chemicals, are only a few 
found among the marchers. 


10¢ AN HOUR MORE 

Speaking of prices closely following 
wage hikes, the current round of wage 
demands won't be the last. Unioneers 
are determined to keep ahead of cost- 
of-living index, come what may, and 
there’s no indication that any provisions 
of the Defense Act, if invoked, will 
prove a serious barrier to their drive. 
Current pattern shapes up around 10¢ 
an hour more, might be upped as inter- 
union rivalry intensifies. Increasingly 
important weapon for workers is the 
tightening manpower situation. There 
were more than 62 million jobholders 
according to the most recent govern- 
ment estimate, and the fear of “hiring 
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raids” is becoming more evident among 
employers. 


STEEL GIRDING 


Along the production front, the Fair 
Dealers’ long-time goal of greatly ex- 
panded steel capacity is now in sight 
as defense needs spur expansion pro- 
grams by leading producers. Current 
plans indicate a 9% boost in productive 
facilities by the end of 1952. Mean- 
time, the industry is pouring out the 
basic metal at a record clip while its 
customers scramble madly for their 
share of the critical item. The oil in- 
dustry alone will require 43% more 
steel in the first half of 1951 than for 
the same period this year. 


OTHER METALS SHORT 

Aluminum, another sinew of defense, 
is likewise in tight supply, will remain 
so until new plants start producing. 
Voluntary allocations are in force now, 
even though producers are turning out 
the white metal at near-record levels. 
Other nonferrous items caught in the 
supply-demand squeeze include copper 
and zinc. 


SQUEEZE EASIER 


Stiffer controls on the above items 
will help slow down activity in the 
construction field, where evidence of a 
lower rate of new home building is 
already trickling in. Any sizable de- 
cline in building will ease the supply 
situation in the metals field, help to 
reduce inflationary pressure. Builders 
now forecast a volume of between 
600,000-800,000 units next year, pro- 
vided military involvements don’t go 
beyond those contemplated. 


MOBILIZATION MOVE 

General feeling is that industry can 
take the new defense priority system 
in its stride for the time being as long 
as it is applied to direct military orders 
placed by the Defense Department and 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Com- 
plications will set in, it is feared, when 
it is extended to cover essential civilian 
as well as indirect defense needs (such 
as shipbuilding, freight cars, oil). 
Meantime, theyll keep their fingers 
crossed, hoping the armed forces won't 
play hob with the set-up by grabbing 
everything in sight. “Hoarding” in the 
form of earmarking materials too far 
in advance will hit the civilian economy 
harder than necessary. 
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by B.C. FORBES 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


TAFT ELECTION CAMPAIGN SIGNIFICANT 


Of all the November 7 elections, the most significant, the 
most crucial, will be that for Senator in Ohio. Union labor’s 
heaviest artillery, heaviest expenditures, have been con- 
centrated on defeating the joint author of the Taft-Hartley 
Labor Bill. Taft's defeat would thrill union leaders. His 
victory would encourage industry, business. I admire Taft’s 
fearlessness, his independence, his adamant refusal to kow- 
tow to strong opposition. Harry Truman has attempted to 
carry water on both shoulders. He excoriated the Marines; 
then discovered his political mistake, tendered the most 
obsequious, apologetic appeasement. Principle? Pooh! He is 
out solely to buy votes. 

In Robert A. Taft America has a statesman of integrity, a 
statesman who scorns to curry votes by bowing the knee to 
political opportunism. 

Personally, overthrow of Taft would fill me with pes- 
simism. 


ANOTHER WAR-INSPIRED BOOM 


Every week brings increased boom conditions. Labor's 
. weekly pay envelope is the fattest ever. Production in most 
lines is exceeding all previous records. Government receipts 
for the first two months of the fiscal year which started 
July 1 soared $559,668,597 above last year. Building is 
roaring along unparalleledly. The total market value of 
stocks listed on the N.Y. Stock Exchange continues to sky- 
rocket. Ditto business loans advanced by banks. Consumer 
buying is steadily expanding. 

Inflation is on the march. 

Don’t lose your head! Exercise restraint, moderation. 
Thus you and I can contribute directly to preventing the 
precipitation of unsound dangers, suicidal conditions. 


* 
Selfishness is suicidal. 
* 


WELL DONE, PAUL 


Paul G. Hoffman has earned the gratitude of every Amer- 
ican, of every freedom-loving person throughout the world. 
As Administrator of the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, he has demonstrated not merely brilliant executive abil- 
ity, but has exhibited diplomatic qualities of the highest 
order, repeatedly under the most trying, delicate circum- 
stances. 

There is one Hoffman phase with which few are familiar. 
Some surprise has been voiced that he has (apparently) de- 
cided to accept administrative leadership of the $238,000,- 
000 Ford Foundation, instead of returning to the industrial 
arena, where he conspicuously made his mark. The little- 
known truth is that Paul Hoffman is at heart an idealist, a 
philanthropist, motivated by the finest humane instincts. 


Although he has children of his own, he has for many years 
generously delved into his pocket to enable deserving young 
folks to attain higher education. These noble benefactions 
have been carried on absolutely without publicity, without 
desire for public recognition. 


Therefore, it is natural that he should elect to devote his 
future life to widescale pro bono publico endeavors, made 
possible by the resources and aims of the munificent Fon 
Foundation. He possesses many of the characteristics o 
John D. Rockfeller, Jr., who has ardently acted on the 
biblical principle: “It is more blessed to give than to re 
ceive.” As principal director of the utilization of the ample 
funds made available by the Ford family, he will find ac 
ceptable scope for benefiting humanity, for the promulgs- 
tion of worthy causes throughout the world. 


The original John D. Rockefeller told me that he never 
ceased thanking Providence for having made it possible for 
him to contribute to the furtherance of human wellbeing, 
in medical, educational and other valuable fields. Similarly, 
Paul Hoffman, I am sure, must derive intense satisfaction 
from the philanthropic opportunities which have opened up 
for him. 


* 
Live for others. 
* 


APPOINT TRUSLOW EXCHANGE PRESIDENT 


Our nomination for the presidency of the New York 
Stock Exchange, to succeed Emil Schram, is Francis Adams 
Truslow (44). He has achieved conspicuous success 4 
president of the New York Curb Exchange. A lawyer, he is 

thoroughly familiar with 
all the ways of Wall 
Street. He is a scholar 
and a_ gentleman. A 
deep thinker. Progres- 
sive. Public-spirited. 1s 
ideally fitted to pilot the 
New York Stock Er 
change through what 
ever stormy waters may 
lie ahead. The governors 
of the nation’s chief 
Stock Exchange should 
avoid picking a Wash 
ington or other politi 
cian. The financial world 
i has suffered from Fed 

Harris & Ewing _ eral overlordism. 

Francis Adams Truslow We most ardently urge 
that the members and governors of the Stock Exchangé 
devote serious, sympathetic consideration to appointing 
Truslow as the institution’s head. 


Forbes 








GIFFORD’S NOMINATION IDEAL 


Nomination of Walter S. Gifford as Ambassador to Britain 
is ideal. Were any intelligent jury to pick America’s half- 
dozen foremost business leaders, Gifford would assuredly be 
included. That he is a Republican reflects credit upon Presi- 
dent Truman’s action, 
since it is vitally impor- 
tant that all America’s 
international activities be 
bipartisan. Not only is 










































































years Gifford a_ superlatively 
oulg able business leader, but 
1 he has rendered Amer- 





ica conspicuously valu- 
able public service, start- 





























e his ing with World War I. 
made A generation ago, an 
Ford executive of the Ameri- 
cs of can Telephone & Tele- 











graph Co., then headed 
by the towering Theo- 
‘ie dore N. Vail, button- 
a holed me one day, said: 
Walter 8. Gifford “I want you to meet our 
statistician. He is, I am sure, destined to become president 
of our company. His name is Walter Gifford.” 
Young Gifford was so extremely bright mentally that he 
matriculated for Harvard at such an early age that he 






















































ilarly, wasn't selected for any of the university’s multifarious ath- 
action fe letic activities. Result: he concentrated on studies, gradu- 
ed up | ated with highest honors. 

Then, something extraordinary occurred. Looking for a 
job, he wrote letters to General Electric and Western Elec- 
tric. But he mailed them in the wrong envelopes! Western 
Electric tendered him a modest office job. But young Gifford 
wasn't content merely to do office work. He spent endless 

ENT hours learning all about factory operations. Promotion in- 
York evitably came. 
dal America’s relationships with Britain involve far-reaching 
sss as ey CCOOMIc considerations. Walter Gifford is preeminently 
heis qualified to handle, master such problems. 
> with va 
Wall Strive, not to “get round to things” 
cholar in time, but on time. 
n. A * 
ogres 
d. Is WORRY DIGS YOUR GRAVE 
m4 z One of my friends, among the most influential, dynamic, 
whe aggressive of our citizens, has decided to take a year off, to 
a let others handle his farflung responsibilities. This notwith- 
call standing that he is in early middle-age. He has no desire 
chief to die prematurely. Instead of wrangling, wrestling, worry- 
hould ing every day, he is taking time off for reflection, for phil- 
Wash- osophizing. His decision brings to my mind these thoughts, 
si which I recently set down: 
po rf Too many middle-age and elderly businessmen do not take 
wor sufficient care to safeguard their health. Not only do they hustle 
Fed- and bustle overmuch, not only do they strain themselves phys- 
ically and mentally, but they overindulge in fruitless worry. 
y urge €y generate nervousness. They incure the risk of contracting 
cers, strokes. 
shangé I'd like to relate what Frank W. Woolworth told me. For 





years he felt that nobody could do anything as well as he could. 
So, he overworked, brought on a breakdown, was compelled to 
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MAKE YOUR THINKING MEANINGFUL 


If the world’s greatest thinker never wrote or taught a 
word, he might just as well have been the world’s dumbest 
mortal for all the benefit his great mind brought to mankind. 

If the world’s greatest inventive genius never translated 
his ideas into drawings and models, his talents might just 
as well have never existed. 

And if this country’s millions who are fed up with Tru- 
mania-on-the-Potomac just talk about it and don’t vote in 
next month’s Congressional elections, they might just as 
well be ardent Fair Dealers for all the good their convic- 
tions would do in influencing the Government. 

Blood and bullets are the only way to change govern- 
ments under dictatorships; but in this land ballots are the 
weapons to throw out unacceptable rulers. It is hard to 
realize that far fewer than half of the eligible voters elect 
our Presidents, Governors, and legislators. Yet have you 
ever tried convincing an indifferent soul how important his 
single vote is? Our political history abounds with instances 
of vital elections and vital events being determined by a 
handful of votes. 

Make your convictions mean something. Vote yourself— 
and double, treble or quadruple the effect of your thinking 
by getting two or three friends and neighbors to the polls 
next month. Such action when and where it counts is worth 
a million words of indignant chatter. 

Don’t merely voice your convictions. Vote your convic- 
tions! 

—MALCOLM FOorBES. 





spend two months in a hospital. To his amazement, when he 
returned to business, he found that things had moved along 
quite satisfactorily without him. 

“This taught me a priceless lesson,” he confided. “In fact, it 
was the turning-point in my career from being a smallish busi- 
nessman, owning only a few stores, to blossoming out as a big 
business owner. Thereafter I let others attend to ordinary matters 
and concentrated on planning for growth. From then on, Wool- 
worth’s expanded and expanded tremendously.” 

I’m always delighted when an aging friend, ultra busy presi- 
dent of a large enterprise, decides to become chairman and to 
have a younger man shoulder the presidency. In my own small 
way, I have learned the value of taking life easier, after having 
been something of a slave to work for half-a-century. One can 
derive joy from according opportunities to others, from entrust- 
ing to them increased responsibilities, from watching their devel- 
opment, growth. 

“It’s later than you think.” 


-% 
Doing counts. 
* 


RUSSIA WON’T FORCE WORLD WAR Il 


Ever since World War II ended, this writer has been 
convinced that Russia would stop short of precipitating a 
third World War. That conviction persists. Events in Korea 
have strengthened it. The free countries who are members 
of the United Nations have rallied, still are rallying, to forti- 
fying their forces to combat Soviet Russia throughout the 
world. Note how silent Stalin has been recently. The in- 
fluence, the power of the United Nations have progressed. 
My belief is that Russia is not prepared, at least at this 
time, to throw down the gauntlet to all the rest of the 
world while the U.S. is master of the atomic bomb. 


HILTON ON HORSETRADING 


“Sellers, like buyers can be coy,’ 
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says United 


States’ No. 1 hotelman, talking shop to FORBES 


You couLp Buy anything from an ore 
wagon to a spool of thread at my fath- 
er’s general store in San Antonio, New 
Mexico. Crammed inside its adobe 
walls was the equivalent of the A. & P., 
‘Woolworth’s, Sears, Roebuck, and Mi- 
lady’s Specialty Shoppe. The shelves, 
counters and corners were stacked with 
millinery and muslin; fresh vegetables 
in season from father’s own garden; 
hardware, haberdashery and harness, 
to mention just a few of the items on 
display. 

You could pay in money, or you 
could barter with furs, wool or produce. 
You might even dicker over a share in 
a possible silver strike, taking a chance 
on parlaying a grubstake into a few 
hundred thousand dollars. I tried the 
latter deal just once, when a shaggy 
prospector called Old John whispered 
to me in strictest confidence that he 
had hit on a vein so bulging with silver 
that it would surely rank as one of the 
great discoveries in history. Unfortun- 
ately, a few weeks later, Old John 
dropped dead in front of the Hilton 
store when he came to town for more 
' grub. As partner, I gave the old pros- 
pector a decent burial and at the same 
time buried all my own inclinations 
toward mining speculations. 

Old John was just one of the many 


salty characters who galloped up on 
horseback or creaked their buckboards 
to a stop in front of our store. They 
came from the camps and ranches and 
mines in the surrounding mountains to 
trade for supplies for the next few 
weeks :or months. 

I shudder to think what these unin- 
hibited customers of ours would have 
done had they been affronted at our 
door with one of those little carts 
people push around stores today as 
they make their own selections from 
the shelves. Old John and his fellows 
would have taken most unkindly to be- 
ing hurried out past an impersonal 
cashier who pushed buttons as he me- 
chanically toted up their bill on a reg- 
ister. 


Customers did not buy 

at the Hilton store; they traded there. 
And trading was a pleasurable transac- 
tion well worth prolonging with discus- 
sions on anything from politics to prize 
fights. 

Here was reenacted the age-old 
drama of buying and selling which is 
summed up in the verse from Proverbs 
which reads: “It is naught, it is naught, 
saith the buyer; but when he is gone 
on his way, then he boasteth.” 

To swing a deal that would lead to 


I nternational 


CONRAD N. HILTON (right) bought control of New York’s Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel for $3 million before he had ever stepped inside the place. Hilton wrote 
these reminiscences of a lifetime of bartering and bargaining exclusively for the 


readers of Forbes. 
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boasting later on took patience and 
time, both of which most of our cus. 
tomers seemed to have in abundance, 
Neither side was irritated or unnerved 
by the frequent impasses in the trad. 
ing, punctuated by long intervals of 
silence. The traders made good use of 
these prolonged periods of saying noth. 
ing by figuring out new angles of ap. 
proach to reopen the bargaining. 

Bartering like this is, of course, the 
way selling began, and today’s sales. 
man can profitably take a selected page 
or two from the horsetrader’s book 
when it comes to patience and tenacity 
and thinking up new approaches for 
keeping a buyer interested. 


When you analyze selling 

as practiced right now, you find that 
remnants of the barter are still discem- 
ible in a salesman’s talk with his pros. 
pect. Although the price asked is usu- 
ally set, and not subject to any bar 
gaining, there are plenty of other bar 
tering points. Delivery might be one, 
or servicing, or special advantages in 
the design and operation of the prod- 
uct. 

I began observing the fine points that 
make up the art of “horsetrading” at 
the age of fourteen. I remember com- 
ing home that summer via buckboard 
from the New Mexico Military Insti- 
tute at Roswell, a three-day trip away. 
My father took one amused look a 
me in my snappy school uniform, glit 
tering with gold braid. 

“Where you going in that pretty 
suit?” he asked. “Seems to me youll 
get pretty messed up parading up and 
down these chuck holes.” 

He very promptly put me to work 
in the store at five dollars a month. The 
next summer I was raised to ten, and 
the summer following, having bea 
promoted to a full-fledged clerk selling 
behind the counter, I drew down fi 
teen a month. Part of my working time 
was now spent with my father on his 
long trips to outlying mines and ranche 
and fur and sheep camps. Here my) 
education in the practices of barter wa 
furthered still more. 

It was here that I learned what! 
think is a fundamental in 
selling. It is simply that most “no” or 
swers are not nearly as final as thé 
sound in the saying. With a new @ 
proach, a good percentage of them om 
be veered in the direction of “yes.” 

To me the fascination of any deali 
the fact that you never know what maj 
make a man change his mind. You fig 
ure out one approach and fail, ai 
then you think of another. Often it 3 
a surprising thing that turns the tide 

It is true that the greater part of mY 
own selling experience has been in th 
role of a buyer trying to get somebody 
to sell me a certain hotel property # 
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a price I am willing to pay. However, 
the basic principle is the same, for 
gllers can, and often do, retreat as 
coyly as buyers. On my side of the 
fence, I have had to find out what 
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that way. Instead of setting up in bank- 
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)” a BS two-story building down by the railroad 
they BS tracks in Cisco, Texas. 

p I had made several stops in my fu- 
n ot HS tile search for a bank before I landed 
“te ; - this one-time cow town, which was 
eal $B} then riding high, wide and handsome 
t may BP On the oil gushing from the nearby 
u fig BH} Ranger Field. Oil leases were being 
and Peddled on every corner. Frenzied in- 
| it 8 vestors were flocking in and out by the 
tide BB ttainload. The dingy lobby of: the Mob- 
of wy HF ley Hotel was a continuous mob scene 
in the BP that looked like something only Holly- 
2body HF Wood could concoct today. 





As I watched the lines queuing up for 
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rooms, I found myself thinking that I 
might be willing to forget banking in 
favor of the evidently booming hotel 
business. 

With this vague thought in mind, I 
approached the distraught-looking man 
who had been pointed out to me as 
the proprietor. 

“How are you doing?” 1 asked Mr. 
Mobley. 

With a note of real anguish in his 
voice, he answered, “I’m doin’ so 
damned good I’m stuck here. All the 
time I keep thinkin’ how I could be 
moppin’ up out in the field if I could 
get me a chunk of money. Chicken 
feed, that’s all this amounts to.” 

That was the cue I was looking for. 
The chicken feed prospects looked all 
right to me, and here was Mr. Mobley 
yearning out loud for the chunk of 
money his hotel would bring. After 
some careful investigation of the books 
on my part, and the usual horsetrading 
back and forth about the size of Mr. 
Mobley’s chunk, it was a deal for 
$40,000. 

My entire personal capital was $5,- 
000, and $15,000 more was forthcom- 
ing from family and friends. I ap- 
proached the Cisco Banking Company 
for the other $20,000 with some mis- 
givings, but I need not have worried. 
With vaults loaded down with non- 
working money, they looked on my loan 
as pin money and granted it almost 
automatically. I had a hotel employing 
20 people on my inexperienced hands. 

I knew I would have no trouble at 
all in filling the rooms at the Mobley. 
Getting any kind of lodging in Cisco 
at that time was tougher than during 
the wartime 1940s. It was a bad day 
when we didn’t have a three-time turn- 
over of beds. Even then we turned 
many a would-be guest away roomless. 
Sympathetic as we might feel toward 
these hapless travelers, there was little 
we could do but shoo them politely out 
of the lobby. Nobody had time to wor- 
ry about such a thing as shattered 
goodwill. 

Any resemblance between the Mob- 
ley and a real hotel being strictly co- 
incidental, it was no place to learn the 
fine points of hotel keeping. About all 
we could do under the circumstances 
was to keep the hot water running 
through the taps with some regularity, 
and the hotel personnel reasonably po- 
lite and helpful to our guests. However, 
the one thing I did learn from my ex- 
perience with the Mobley was that I 
liked the hotel business and wanted to 
go along in it. 

Many hotels and many years of ex- 
perience later, during the wartime rush 
for rooms, the story was quite different 
on what a Hilton hotel could think up 
to ease the plight of the roomless and 
frustrated traveler. 
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Chicago’s Palmer House 

became a Hilton acquisition at the pe- 
riod when the signs of the times in 
hotels were “Sorry! No Rooms Today 
Without Reservations.” You couldn't 
hang much goodwill, we decided, on 
that one weak word, “sorry.” It was the 
emptiest of gestures, we felt, unless the 
hotel really gave it sincerity. 

These jolting greetings were quickly 
banished from the Palmer House. In 
their place went guest-accommodation 
desks with hotel attendants dedicated 
to the task of finding some other hotel 
room where the stranded traveler could 
lay his head. While we did not always 
succeed in our search, the fact that the 
Palmer House tried made a friendly 
and remembered impression against 
the day when we might have more 
rooms than guests. 

In those days, you may remember, 





LOS ANGELES’ TOWN HOUSE: 
portholes in the swimming pool 


even the guest with a confirmed reser- 
vation was not in too happy a spot. If 
he arrived in the morning he was apt 
to be greeted with the disgruntling 
news that his room would not be avail- 
able until checking-out time at three. 

To ease this situation, we hit upon 
the idea of the “Interim Club.” Here 
the guest awaiting entrance to his re- 
served room had a chance to shower 
and shave and clean up from his trav- 
els. A special phone service was set up, 
too, to make sure he would get his 
messages even though he was not in- 
stalled in-his own quarters. 

This was all mildly helpful, but be- 
tween the traveler and his room was 
still the long wait in the three-o’clock 
line fanning out from every reservation 
window at checking-out time. It was 
this last straw of inconvenience which 
broke down any semblance of good- 
natured acceptance of the situation. 

We couldn't do much, but we did 





what we could to shorten the ordeal 
by shortening the queues in the lobby. 
Instead of asking all guests to return 
at three to claim their reservations, we 
gave out rain checks of different colors. 
Some were stamped “one o'clock,” 
some “two o'clock,” and so on. This re- 
lieved the big three-o’clock congestion 
and made the lobby look less forbid- 
ding and the hope of getting mto one’s 
room more promising. 


Most salesmen 

found themselves in a situation similar 
to this during that period. We had 
more guests than rooms. Salesmen had 
more customers than goods with which 
to fill orders. You can hang out a sign 
reading “Sorry” in a sellers’ market, and 
let it go at that. Or, by putting your- 
self in the other fellow’s shoes you can 
do a successful selling job even when 
you haven’t a piece of merchandise to 
deliver. To the buyer who is fed up 
with protestations of regret, any angle 
of service you can think of, however 
small, is gratefully received and re- 
membered. 

It is probably true that it takes more 
ingenuity to sell a man goodwill in 
lieu of delivered goods than it does to 
get an order in a highly competitive 
market. However, the salesman who 
puts on his service-thinking cap, and 
keeps it on during so-called easy sell- 


ing times, has the edge when the mar- 
ket swings around to buyers’ choice 
again. 

There’s no business like the hotel 
business for learning to focus on the 
human side of selling. The best illustra- 
tion of this in my experience is what 
happened at the Plaza in New York 
when patrons learned that that man 
Hilton from the Wild West was to have 
a say in its sacrosanct operation. Dis- 
approval descended on me in an ava- 
lanche of letters wishing me the direst 
of fates “if I touched a speck of the 
sacred dust of the dear old Plaza.” 

The first thing I did was to write a 
personal letter to each guest asking 
them to bear with me, and giving my 
assurance that I was as interested as 
they in preserving the traditional atmo- 
sphere of the Plaza. 

I saw to it, too, that whatever “sacred 
dust” we felt needed removing would 
disappear at night whenever possible. 
Almost surreptitiously the long-hung 
tapestries were renovated and restored 
to their original colors by expert work- 
men. The bronze lanterns were cleaned 
and rejuvenated, the marble and stone- 
work honed to former brightness in an 
atmosphere of secrecy. Gradually the 
suspicions of the guests subsided, and 
acceptance of the new management 
flowered. 

In Chicago I came up against the 





in mind. 





BUSSES FOR A HOT WAR 


New York Crry’s awareness of the international temperature is reflected 
in the design of 400 new busses ordered from Mack Trucks, Inc. Should 
an emergency “befall” out of the blue, stretchers can be slung over the seats 
in a matter of minutes, converting the vehicle to an ambulance. Wide en- 
trance and exit doors were designed with easy access for stretcher-bearers 
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problem of preserving another traditio, 
—the chocolate ice cream for which th 
Palmer House had been justly famoy 
for generations. In such a large hote 
operation, it might seem of little im. 
portance to duplicate exactly the tradi. 
tional texture and flavor of a dish of 
ice cream. But chocolate ice cream wa; § 
part of what the Palmer House meant 
to Chicagoans. Quite rightly they fel 
that the new hosts were culpably remis; 
when one day the chocolate ice cream 
fell below standard. 

We took this fall from grace with 
great seriousness. The kitchens became 
the scene of investigations which only 
the F.B.I. could equal. Recipes and 
methods were analyzed, test after test 
batch was made until we felt we had 
hit on the exact duplication of the old- 
time flavor. But we did not breathe 
easily until the chocolate ice cream con. 
noiseurs among the next day’s guests 
testified that this was the real Palmer 
House ice cream in all its luscious per 
fection. 

Just as a salesman tries to analyz 
each individual customer, we in the 
hotel business try to analyze the par 
ticular segment of the traveling public 
which each of our hotels attracts. It is 
important that we have a clear idea 
of what makes these people choose ow 
hotel instead of another which offer 
similar accommodations at comparable 
cost. This helps us to figure out wha 
additional attractions along these same 
lines we might be able to offer. 


Los Angeles’ Town House 

is an unusual case in point. This wa 
acquired at a bargain because the Wes 
Coast was suffering a severe case d 
war jitters at the time as a result of the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. With search 
lights criss-crossing the city nightly, 
and with a rain of bombs expected 
momentarily, the Town House was @ 
but deserted. 

There was just one way, we decided, 
to fill our rooms again. That was 
demonstrate in some dramatic way ow 
own confidence that there would be 
bombs falling on Los Angeles. We at 
nounced plans for building a luxuriow 
outdoor swimming pool. It would b 
one of the few in the country to boat 
an underwater room which had pot 
holes giving a below-the-surface vie¥ 
of swimming and diving. 

We made no secret of the fact thi 
the pool, plus new tennis courts whi 
were under way, were being built # 
a cost of $35,000, an investment whid 
nobody would undertake while ne 
vously scanning the skies for enem) 
planes. 

These activities, while they probably 
had little to do with the subsiding ¢ 
the fear of attack, gave us a lot of 
licity and some added attractions with 
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which to lure travelers starting to put 
Los Angeles on their routes again. 

It is our theory that when a hotel is 
in the top-glamour category, like the 
Town House, you just can’t make it too 
juxurious. You heap it on. You never 
stop pondering the question, “What 
arent guests getting that they might 
be getting in the way of elegance and 
personal attention?” This may mean 
putting bubble bath powder into every 
bathroom, or it may mean presenting 
famed guests with their favorite flowers 
or candy or liquor. It may mean a 
hundred and one niceties we haven't 
gotten around to dreaming up. 


In the Stevens of Chicago 

we have, of course, the world’s largest 
hotel. We know that a certain number 
of travelers will choose it just for this 
reason. However, we also know that 
there aren't nearly enough of these 
people to make much of a showing in 
the Stevens’ 2,673 rooms. 

With this in mind, we have changed 
the Stevens’ slogan to read, “The 
World’s Largest and Friendliest Hotel.” 
Chicago is a large place and this may 
seem corny, especially for such an im- 
posing and well-known hotel name. 

When this new slogan was an- 
nounced to the personnel, we simply 
said: “One hotel is like any other hotel. 
The difference is in how you treat the 
guests. All we ask of you is to be nice 
to people so they will want to come 
back.” 

As I see it, successful selling in any 
field adds up to just that—making them 
want to come back, 


HOW MUCH FOR ADS? 


IN THE ADVERTISING business, facts, fig- 
ures, and statistics on circulation, rates, 
“pulling power,” etc., are at tongue-tip 
for every huckster, space salesman, and 
advertising executive in the business. 
Seldom, however, do. these adroit mas- 
ters of psychology take time out from 
peddling to tell John just how he bene- 
fits from their perpetual patter. It’s of- 
ten bruited about among themselves, 
however, and recently Don Belding— 
articulate, intensely patriotic president 
of ad firm Foote, Cone & Belding— 
found himself giving the pitch to ad 
men of Los Angeles’ Advertising Club. 
na of his tongue tips were of inter- 
“Advertising can’t successfully sell 
a product that can not be sold without 
advertising on a smaller scale... . 

Last year’s advertising expenditures 
were 2.38% of total sales. From 1900 to 
1930, the percentage averaged 3%. Dur- 
ing 1920 it reached its peak—3.9%. The 
Percentage stood at 1.9% in 1946, 3.1% 
in 1947, 2.2% in 1948, is now 2.5%. ... 
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ADMAN BELDING: 
up quality, down price 


“The cost of advertising now actually 
is not great. To reach 4,000,000 people 
in a magazine, for instance, we have a 
cost of around $11,000, or 3/10 cents 
per copy.... 

“When compared with the consumer 
purchase price of products, the adver- 
tising cost may surprise you. Here are 
a few examples: 

“Dozen Sunkist oranges, % cent; can 
Campbell Soup, % cent; pack of ciga- 
rettes, % cent; Coca-Cola, glass, 1/10 
cent; gallon Ethyl Gas, % cent; $2,000 
auto, $30; breakfast food, 3/10 cent; 
men’s shoes, 25 cents; loaf of bread, 
less than cost of wrapper. 

“Practically every advertised consum- 
er product you can mention has im- 
proved its quality and lowered its price 
in terms of purchasing power of the 
dollar. 

“Here are a few examples: 
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“Electric refrigerators are down 50% 
from their original cost; vacuum clean- 
ers, 19%; cameras, 60%; hand lotions, 
50%; soup, 29%; electric irons, 51%; 
sanitary napkins 69%; disposable tis- 
sues, 80%; and radios, 79%,” 


19 YEARS AFTER 


NINETEEN YEARS ago this fall Forbes 
announced the results of a contest for 
the best employer-employee plan then 
in operation. Winner among 400 en- 
trants was Morris Evans Leeds, foun- 
der (in 1899) of Leeds & Northrup 
Co., Philadelphia manufacturer of elec- 
trical measuring instruments and heat- 
treating furnaces. 

Since 1931, the size and complexity 
of Leeds’ business have greatly in- 
creased (employees have jumped from 
1,000 to 2,000). Second, a union has 
been added to the existing employer- 
employee relationship. Third, planner 
Leeds 10 years ago retired from active 
management. 

Item by item, here’s how Morris 
Leeds’ innovations have fared: 

1. Ownership and control by employ- 
ees continues essentially unchanged. 
However, voting stock which formerly 
could be held only by active employees 
may now be held by an employee's 
spouse, but in an amount not greater 
than that held by the employee. Vot- 
ing stock may not be held jointly. 

Ownership of stock has spread 
throughout the Leeds & Northrup or- 
ganization since 1931, when Morris 
Leeds’ holdings constituted somewhat 
more than a majority interest. At reg- 
ular intervals stock is offered (not high- 
pressured) for cash only. One hun- 
dred and seventy-one employees (and 
spouses) now own almost 70% of the 
voting stock, while the remainder is 
still owned by Morris Leeds. 

2. Profit-sharing was held to the brass 
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1931 FORBES CUT depicted ceremony at which Philadelphia’s Mayor Mackey 
and B. C. Forbes honored Leeds’ prize-winning labor-relations plan 
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in 1931. By 1937, the principle was ex- 
tended to include all employees who 
had served one year or more. 

8. Leeds & Northrup’s Co-operative 
Association dates back to 1919. Every 
person on the payroll belongs to this 
Association, has a secret-ballot vote for 
representation on its administrative 
body, the Council. 

By 1931 the Council had full author- 
ity to handle athletics, entertainment, 
education, and mutual-benefit societies. 
Management leaned heavily upon it 
for advice on wages, hours, working 
conditions, vacations, etc. 

An interesting demonstration of the 
regard in which employees held their 
Association came in 1937, when it col- 
lided with the then-new Wagner Act. 
Leeds & Northrup employees tried to 
have the Act modified so that the As- 
sociation could bargain for the per- 
sonnel. A committee went to Washing- 
ton to appeal to the Senate Labor 
Committee on behalf of this and other 
employee-representation plans. But the 
Association met on company time, and 
its expenses were borne by the com- 
pany. Hence, said the Senators, it was 
“company-dominated,” and the wishes 
of the employees carried little weight. 

4. Pension plan, originally a contrib- 
utory scheme, suffered greatly from the 
depression. In 1933 the company was 
_unable to continue payments, and the 
insurance company issued paid-up an- 
nuity policies based on premiums to 
that date. For the next few years there 
was no plan, but in 1943 a non-contrib- 
utory plan was put into effect, designed 
to supplement Federal Social Security. 
In the light of depression experience 
this plan has been so written that in a 
bad year, subject to governmental regu- 
lations, it can continue without com- 
pany payments. A hospitalization plan 


PEMBROKE’S “CATALOG STORE” 


was added in 1939 to the unemploy- 
ment fund and sick benefit pool, round 
ing out a full fringe benefits program. 
Best indication that Morris Leeds— 
and the Forses Award Committee of 
19 years ago—were sound in their 
judgment is that today the company 
operates profitably while giving every 
man a chance to “receive the equiva- 
lent of what he produces, while per- 
forming the function for which he is 
best fit”—a slogan coined by Plato. 


RETAILING IN 
TECHNICOLOR 


Suppose you want to buy a cooking 
pot from Freiman’s department store, 
Pembroke, Canada. 

Do you go where the pots and pans 
are? You do not. 

Or, to get a little more sublime, sup- 
pose you want to purchase a mink coat. 
Do you go where the mink coats are? 
The answer is—most assuredly not. 

The reason is that this department 
store does not carry pots and pans or 
mink coats or anything in between. All 
it has is color slides. 

You buy what you want from these 
slides. You sit down at a projection 
machine. You tell somebody you are 
interested in buying a coat, linoleum, a 
pair of shoes, or whatever. So color 
slides featuring this item are placed in 
the machine. You press a button on 
the machine and a large-sized colored 
likeness of the item makes its appear- 
ance on a screen. You operate the ma- 
chine yourself and take all the time you 
want studying the various pictures. 

The one big advantage it has over 
the catalog is that it’s much faster: 
A day after items are purchased by 
Freiman’s main \headquarters in Ot- 
tawa, 98 miles away, photographs are 
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made of them, and usually before the 
week is over they're ready for the pro. 
jection machines in Pembroke. As soon 
as a customer has made her selection, 
the order is teletyped to Ottawa and 
delivery, by truck, is prompt, some. 
times within a matter of a few hours. 

The “television catalog” operation 
was designed by A. J. Freiman, Ltd, 
to overcome the time lag and inventory 
problems inherent in both mail order 
catalog and department store oper- 
tions in smaller communities. Changing 
fashions outdate catalogs—small-town 
department stores can’t stock a big- 
town selection. 

Initial response to Freiman’s color 
slides has been good. Women’s dresses, 
sportswear and shoes have maintained 
good volume, but major appliance 
items, radios, linoleum, as well as a 
variety of smaller items, also sell well. 

Slides cost money, though. Freiman 
admits that it may not be economic to 
operate one unit along these lines. 

But the concern sees no reason why, 
if the Pembroke experiment (shopping 
population: 20,000) comes through 
satisfactorily, the system can’t spread 
to small communities everywhere. 


EVENING WITH 
THE ECONOMISTS 


For THE last three years the National 
Industrial Conference Board has held 
its annual “Evening with the Econ- 
omists” for the special purpose of ap- 
praising reports of Leon Keyserlings 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

Created by the Employment act of 
1946, the Council accumulates data o 
economic trends, makes an annual re 
port to the President, which often fore 
shadows “things to come” in economit 
and social legislation. 

At this year’s session, stormy-pette 
Keyserling and members of his staf 
jousted with nationally known eco 
omists over the Council’s 1949 report 
to the President (Business and Govem 
ment), which stressed the concept! d 
economic “balance.” 

General consensus as forum meni 
and guests got out their carping knives 
dissatisfaction with the Council’s ove 
all work. Carped A. D. H. Kaplan @ 
Brookings Institution: “For spelling ott 
the problem of maximum employmétt, 
I have found each successive one 
these essays another postponement 
the Council's job of economic in 
gation.” 

Frank H. Knight, U. of cud 
economics professor, touched upon 
political nub of the matter: “I fe 
that the members were given an it 
possible task, not only one they cat! 
perform, but one they have to pretend 
to perform beyond their possibilities 
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Of course, confidence is terribly impor- 
tant. If the Council came out with a 
pessimistic report, there would be the 
devil to pay. That seems to me a fun- 
damental datum in their considera- 
tions.” 

Backing him up was Columbia Uni- 
versitys Roswell Magill: “Any of us 
who have served in Washington—and 
so many of us have—are aware of the 
extreme difficulty of being a part of 
the Administration, and, at the same 
time, an impartial adviser on problems 
with which the Administration is con- 
fronted. It is an impossible job, as I 
can testify from my own experience 
in the Treasury. . . . If the Council is 
to achieve standing as an independent 
professional body of the highest au- 
thority, it must separate itself com- 
pletely from politics and political rec- 
ommendations.” 

Ivy Leaguer Malcolm P. McNair, 
Harvard: “, . . At bottom, the Council 
seems to have little confidence in pri- 
vate investment and in the forces of 
the free market. Instead, there seems 
to be confidence chiefly in the ability 
of economic managers to shape the 
course of economic progress.” 

And O. Glenn Saxon of Yale: “The 
Reports leave me lost in an Alice-in- 
Wonderland world where would-be 
rescuers of a free society of private, 
competitive enterprise dress up social- 
istic wolves as white rabbits (which 
have been recently in short supply), 
and unleash them to save the free 
society from collapse into collectivism 
by the very devices used by collec- 
tivists to destroy free societies.” 

Dun & Bradstreet’s Edwin B. George 
brought up’ the evasion of certain is- 
sues by the CEA: “. . . My only serious 
complaint is that most of the contro- 
versial issues that the Council has 
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THE QUESTION: 
is Keyserling an economist? 


genuinely tackled in these areas are 
ones in which the dispute lies between 
governmental views and those of vari- 
ous outside interests, or between the 
views of two or more outside groups. 
It seems to have kept too much away 
from certain matters with respect to 
which its own views might conflict 
with those held by other established 
federal agencies. And since most of 
the important issues fall into this class, 
the record is still incomplete.” 

Jules Backman, New York University 
pundit, questioned the idea that the 
Government rescued the economy: “I 
would take greatest exception to the 
Council’s interpretation of what hap- 
pened in 1949. In effect, it says: “We 
planned it that way.’ The essence of 
the idea is that the Government, 
through its mechanism and industry, 
through its foresight, managed to hold 
back what might otherwise have been 
a rather serious situation . . . which 
gives the impression that we stopped 
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the 1949 recession by the actions taken 
by Government and industry at that 
time. Actually, it is in order to record 
that the specific program proposed in 
1949 was not adopted... .” 

Winding up the forum, discussion 
leader Kaplan asked for a look at CEA’s 
crystal ball: “The one point that I am 
most anxious to make—again—is this: 
that in a critique of the Council's re- 
ports we are less concerned with the 
position they happen to favor than we 
are with the steps by which they ar- 
rive at their forecasts or conclusions, 
so that we may have a rational basis 
for deciding whether we can go along 
with them.” 


VICIOUS CYCLE 


IN THE CouRSE of a day a lot of mail 
pours over the editor’s desk. Using a 
highly selective screening process (non- 
technical explanation—waste paper bas- 
ket), most of the material is weeded 
out. Occasionally there are items of 
interest. Only the other day a ForBEs 
editor came across Cycles, a publica- 
tion issued by the Foundation for the 
Study of Cycles. At first glance, it 
looked like another scientific journal. 

But one item caught our eye—a de- 
scription of a 4l-month cycle in com- 
mon stocks. First discovered in 1923, 
we learned that it has continued 
through the 27 years since its discovery. 
The Foundation, however, plaintively 
asserts that “it seems hard for people 
to know how to use a knowledge of 
this cycle.” 

Our appetite whetted, we came 
across an account of a six-year rhythm 
in orders received by the General Elec- 
tric Co. over the last 50 years. Despite 
wars, depressions, changes in manage- 
ment and the nature of the business, 








Backman: “a dubious interpretation” 


this rhythm has persisted. It seems that 
it is very common in American indus- 
try—of about 30 companies studied, it 
was present in the sales and production 
figures of about 25. 

There’s also a 22-year cycle in whole- 
sale prices. Again, we were interested 
to learn that there is a correspondence 
between its peaks and the major sun- 
spot cycle. We were awed by the cos- 
mic-terrestrial link to economics. 

As a fond parent, we were intrigued 
by the next item. It seems that one 
enterprising, cycle-minded medico in 
Los Angeles found a 29%-day cycle in 
births of infants. His sample, we are 
gravely informed, seems adequate be- 
cause he used 38 tons of babies (11,- 
007 infants). The Germans, with whom 
we more readily associate such goings 
on, also find evidence of a 29.5-day 
cycle. Sampling was done at Freiburg, 
Bavaria, -(115 tons, 33,000 births). 

We were very pleased to discover 
at last a reason for our usual mid-sum- 
mer laziness. There is a seasonal cycle 
in intellectual (sic) interests. One sci- 
entist, making extensive studies to dis- 
cover the seasons when people read 
serious books, attend scientific meet- 
ings, make highest scores on examina- 
tions, file the most amendments to 
patents, “discovered” that there are 
spring and autumn peaks—and a sum- 
mer low. 


GRASS ROOTS PROFITS 
WHEN THE grass stops growing in 
northern suburbia, Toro Manufacturing 
Corp. balances its books. The Minne- 
apolis company makes lawn mowers. In 
fact, within the last few years it has 








whirled from nowhere in particular to 
its present position as one of the Big 
Three in the power mower field (the 
others: Jacobsen, Reo). 

Toro was a respected but run-down 
company when David M. Lilly, Robert 
R. Gibson, and C. Whitney Miller, 
backed by family capital, bought con- 
trol of it late in 1945. Business was 
centered around its big “institutional” 
gang mowers for parks, estates and golf 
courses. Fresh out of the armed services 
and six years out of Dartmouth, Gibson 
and Miller revamped its manufacturing 
organization, pushed it into the fast 
sprouting home-owner market. As 
power mowers have become almost as 
popular as automatic dishwashers on 
the American scene, the rejuvenated 
Toro has upped its gross from $1 mil- 
lion in 1946 to $4.3 million in 1947, 
$5.6 million in 1949. Gross for 1950— 
fiscal year ended August 3l—is an esti- 
mated $7.1 million, with 70,000 units 
sold. 

While expanding its own operations 
each year, the company has also em- 
ployed another tried and true method 
of growing larger—buying out strategic 
competitors. First addition, in 1948, 
was Whirlwind, Inc., of Milwaukee, 
makers of rotary mowers. With a hori- 
zontal propeller-like cutting knife that 
sucks grass and weeds into an upright 
position to be sliced off evenly, the 
rotary is the latest thing in mowers. 
Its development has been retarded by 
doubts about its safety, but Toro en- 
closes its models under a solid hood 
and points out cheerfully that you can 
cut off a finger just as easily in the 
whirling reel of a conventional mower. 
With the Toro and Whirlwind lines 


THREE TOROROS (LILLY, GIBSON, MILLER): 
their mowers are really clipping 
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the company now offers 30 different 
models, from the tractor-drawn Aero- 
Hitch airfield mower down to the 21” 
Sportlawn. 

As a further step in clearing out the 
competitive weed patch, Toro bought 
(in August) most of the assets of Cold- 
well-Philadelphia, the oldest name in 
the lawn mower field. The Philadelphia 
plant itself was not purchased, how- 
ever, and the machines will now be 
manufactured in Milwaukee. 

Sound engineering, good manage- 
ment and an extensive dealer organi- 
zation have helped Toro grow bigger 
each year while a good percentage of 
the other post-war starters in the field 
have been forced out of business as 
competition sharpened. Toro’s president 
Dave Lilly remembers one short-lived 
maker of hand mowers who came to a 
particularly humiliating end after dem- 
onstrating his machine on _ boards 
bristling with upright nails. The mower 
clipped off the nails with no trouble at 
all, but wouldn’t cut grass. 

Toro may well have passed Jacobsen 
in sales this year, but it is probably still 
behind in its race with Reo, whose 
fiscal year ends on December 31. All 
three were at the $1 million mark in 
1946. Toro pulled ahead during 1947- 
48, but in 1949 Reo showed a gross 
of $6.7 and crowed in its annual report 
that it had become “undisputed leader 
in the power mower field.” In each of 
the past four years it has consistently 
raised its gross volume by more than 
$1.5 million, keeping up with Toro, 
Jacobsen, and the growing army of 
suburban lawn-manicurists. 


“NARROW CASTING” 


Rapio Music lovers who resent having 
their Beethoven rudely sandwiched 
between jingling, nerve-jangling com- 
mercials may soon enjoy the muse ul 
adulterated by even a station break. 
Muzak Corp., fast-moving purvey- 
ors of music-on-land-in-the-air-and-on- 
ships-at-sea, are working a gimmick to 
bring their music into homes without 
benefit of hucksters. Last month the 
company asked Federal Communica 
tions Commission for the green light. 

Once they get it—plus an exclusive 
FM frequency to “Narrowcast” theif 
programs—the plans of Muzak subsid- 
iary Subscription Radio, Inc., call for 
the installation of a small “unser 
ler” in the FM sets of subscribers. This 
doodad will “unscramble the non 
mercial music being narrowcasted 
existing FM stations when radio 
are tuned to the proper freque 
Non-subscribers will get nothing but 
un-musical hodge-podge. Muzak 
cials say set owners will ante up omly 
a few cents a day for the service. 

If the idea catches on it will cot 
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siderably brighten the financial hori- 
gon of the nation’s 700 FM _ broad- 
casters. Static-free, high-fidelity FM 
int paying off. Instead of adver- 
tisers flocking to frequency modulated 
(FM) broadcasting with specially pro- 
gammed and _ specially budgeted 
shows, they’ve stayed away in droves— 
kept their money in long-established 
shows, much-listened-to amplitude mo- 
dulation (AM). Result: most FM 
broadcasting is a hum-drum duplica- 
tion of AM programs. 

To put a few pennies into the till, 











































































































r some 50-odd FM< stations supplement 
f their meager income with “beep” 
d broadcasts to stores, hotels, etc., where 
S @ the AM commercial being broadcasted 
t ff on FM is blanketed by a “beep” signal 
d from the station. Legality of this prac- 
¥ tice has been questioned, however, 
4 and those using it are sweating out a 
is ruling from the Commission. Many op- 
T & erators have approached Muzak for 
a the use of the company’s selective pro- 
gram material to supplant their “beep” 
i broadcasts, but Muzak—unwilling to 
cep Cucourage this type of competition to 
il its commercial canned music outlets, 
in gives them an emphatic “No.” 
7. “Narrowcasting” would solve the 
a problem all around. Muzak would pur- 
ne chase time from the FM stations for 
let its narrowcasting—giving these sta- 
of tions a needed source of income— 
tly while Muzak remained firmly en- 
mf trenched in the field. If the fee is not 
ms prohibitive, AM advertising revenue 
of may again take it on the chin after 
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being hit hard by the trend toward 
television. : 

Only in America could it happen: 
after raking in the long green as part- 
ner in New York’s Benton & Bowles, 
up-and-at-'em advertising agency, Wil- 
liam Benton—big shareholder in Muzak 
—will haul in a lot more by rescuing 
the public from the ravages of the 
commercials he helped create. 


OILERS’ PITCH 


THe $30 sBixion oil industry finds 
wooing the public is a tough game. 
In the midst of a campaign to put 
over a public relations program telling 
the country about its good points, it’s 
being plagued by what it feels to be 
“irresponsible suits.” Big trouble is 
that many of these are sometimes 
compounded out of political and bu- 
reaucratic expediency as well as con- 
fusion of overlapping laws. Yet the 
public is only aware that responsible 
agencies are pressing the suits. 

For instance, the ubiquitous Feder- 
al Trade Commission sued Standard of 
Indiana for not having a resale price 
maintenance policy, while the suspi- 
cious anti-trust section of the Depart- 
ment of Justice sued a number of West 
Coast oil companies for having such a 
policy. So, the industry has to drill its 
arguments and achievements into pub- 
lic consciousness in the hope that 
when such attacks are made they can 
be properly spotted. 

Approach is being made through a 
unique industry-wide (5,000 partici- 
pating members) campaign by the 
American Petroleum Institute. The API 
is now filling its PR pipelines for its 
biggest and best effort, the second an- 
nual observance of Oil Progress Week. 
Starting October 15, the event is be- 
ing handled by the Oil Industry Infor- 
mation Committee, currently headed 
by smart PR-man, George Freyer- 
mouth, of N. J. Standard. 

Hundreds of communities will par- 
ticipate through luncheon and dinner 
meetings, plant “open houses,” news- 
papers, radio, television, parades, essay 
contests, and other media. Ammunition 
will be provided by 1,300 industry ex- 
hibits, 3,600 billboards, 50,000 three- 
piece window displays, 2% million leaf- 
lets. Piece-de-resistance will be mass 
showings of the industry’s newest docu- 
mentary film, “24 Hours of Progress.” 
Telling a candid, round-the-clock story 
of service to 150 million Americans in 
all phases of their daily lives, it was 
prepared by adept Hollywood director 
Louis de Rochemont (Lost Boundaries; 
The House on 92nd Street). 

Tough competitors, highly individ- 
ualistic in tradition, oilmen are fashion- 
ing a new concept of group public 
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relations that might be imitated by 
similarly bedeviled industries. No 
“wildcat” affair, the program is begin- 
ning to strike oil, was good enough to 
snare recently a highly prized achieve- 
ment award from Public Relations 
News for outstanding work. What the 


’ boys in Washington think about it is 


not known. 


CHINESE BUSINESS 


ABOUT FOUR-FIFTHs of the commerce of 
the Philippines is in the hands of Chi- 
nese traders, who have an interest in 
everything from finance to soap, lum- 
ber, and needles. Long on experience 
with slipping currencies and unstable 
governments, these enterprisers view 
such troubled times as just another 
business phase with profit possibilities. 
This philosophy has clashed loudly dur- 
ing the past year with President Elpidio 
Quirino’s attempts to institute currency 
and export-import controls and has 
demonstrated how difficult it is to regu- 
late a country’s economy without the 
willing cooperation of the populace. 
Here’s what happened: 

On December 9 the Central Bank of 
the Philippines decreed exchange con- 
trol and immediately all the subsidiary 
metal coinage disappeared. Until the 
government mint came to the rescue 
with a flood of new small change, the 
paper peso was the smallest denomina- 
tion of currency in circulation—ten 
times too much for an ordinary ten 
centavo bus ride. Explanation: Chinese 
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MANILA SHOPS: among the ruins, financial ruination 


traders had salted away all the small 
silver pieces, suspecting that sooner or 
later the value of the peso would fall 
below the bullion value of the subsid- 
iary coinage. Through their network of 
notions stores on block corners through- 
out Manila the Chinese took in change 
but gave none out. 

The next phase was a black market 
in American dollars. As applications for 
dollar exchanges piled up bank-window 
high waiting for the slow-moving bu- 
reaucracy to handle them, desperate 
Manilans with foreign currency needs 
turned to the accommodating Chinese 
who now had added money to their 
stock in trade. There were families 
stranded in San Francisco, for instance, 
who could not get enough dollars to 
pay grocery bills. There were also hun- 
dreds of Filipinos needing extra funds 
to support sons and daughters attend- 
ing college in the U.S. There were 
others who just wanted dollars as a 
hedge against inflation. The Chinese 
were quick to satisfy their needs, and 
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RHINELANDER GIVEAWAY: 


dollar smuggling soon became big busi- 
ness—much to the dismay of the gov- 
ernment, which was trying to conserve 
its dollar supply. In their rush to con- 
vert skidding pesos into dollars, Man- 
ilans have pushed the black market 
price to a recent high of about 3.10 
pesos for one dollar. The legal rate is 
two for one. 

The third frustration handed to the 
government by the ubiquitous Chinese 
was in the matter of import controls. 
As soon as they sensed that the peso 
was slipping and controls were on their 
way, the Chinese bought up all the 
American goods in sight, soon saw val- 
ues pushed skyward—despite attempted 
price control—by the declining currency 
and the fact that the government im- 
port restrictions choked off normal 
competition. This import bottleneck 
was especially narrow for so-called lux- 
ury items, which declined tremendously 
during the first half of 1950. Decreases 
ranged from 79% for toilet soaps, 78% 
for passenger cars and chewing gum, 
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and 68% for radios, to 11% for Scotch 
whiskey. Other reductions, according to 
data published by the Philippine Con- 
trol Board, were 54% for wheat flour, 
81% for gasoline, 26% for evaporated 
milk. 

The financial position of the Philip- 
pine government itself is so bad these 
days that the treasury coffers are almost 
empty, school teachers are going un- 
paid, and numerous public works and 
services are being held up for lack of 
cash. This insolvency adds still more to 
the inflationary trend. Black market 
gold recently was selling for a reported 
$59 an ounce, the stock market has hit 
its highest point since 1943, and the 
retail price index mounts steadily week 
by week. The government’s inept fi- 
nancial administration was _ brought 
forcibly to light a few months ago by 
an American economic mission sent 
there to survey its needs for economic 
aid. The group’s findings have not yet 
been published, but for many American 
business men in Manila the decision to 
stay in the islands or go home depends 
on U.S. willingness to bolster the Phil- 
ippine economy. To the nimble Chi- 
nese, however, it’s just business. 


WELL-WRAPPED IDEA 


OnE CoMPANY that’s not waiting to fold 
up before telling its employees it 
couldn’t buck competition is the Rhine- 
lander Paper Co. In a “Meet the Boss” 
campaign recently inaugurated, the 
Rhinelander, Wis., company gives more 
than lip service to the time-worn and 
time-tested adage that “the customer 
is always right.” During the next year, 
Rhinelander will introduce each of its 
1,075 employees to every one of its 
major customers’ products—showing 
and telling the employees just why it's 
important that the “Boss” (i.e., the cus- 
tomer) receive top-quality Rhinelander 
glassine and greaseproof papers. 

Far from an ineffectual “take one” 
presentation, the campaign is being 
given all the flair and punch the ad- 
vertising department can muster. Be- 
lieving that mere talk about the impor- 
tance of good splices, tightly wound 
rolls, and good packing strikes the mill 
worker as a “bunch of vague generali- 
ties,” the company rolls out its tom- 
toms every payday, slaps posters all 
over the plant, ballyhoos each “good” 
customer with a four-page brochure 
handed out to each employee as he 
steps up to collect his earnings. Pam- 
phlet gives the boss-of-the-week’s cor- 
porate background, how and where he 
operates, how he uses Rhinelander 
products—and exactly how he'd get 
tangled up if Rhinelander products he 
uses were defective. In addition, the 
employee receives a sample of the cus- 
tomer’s product, sees and touches the 
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... Last November, liabilities threatened to quadruple... 


. - » Your Board Chairman and President deplore the 
necessity of again passing a dividend. Reserves for 
bonus and retirement plans once again demand the 
retention of earnings. 


“DEAR STOCKHOLDER-” 


THROUGH THE HANDS of Robert K. Heimann and Roger 
Fox, managing and associate editors of FoRBEs, pass 
enough annual reports to give a goat indigestion. Purely 
in self-defense, Heimann and Fox have contrived a pic- 
torial annual report to “re-interpret” the cascades of cor- 


porate cliches to which they are subjected. Called “Dear 
Stockholder—” the book will be published later this 
month by Forses (price: $1.50). Two samples of their 
approach are reproduced above. Any resemblance to 
living persons is strictly coincidental. 








end results of his labors. This he likes. 

Excerpt from the first “Boss” pam- 
phlet, showing how Rhinelander Paper 
got its employees to nuzzle up to the 
No. 1 customer, Kimberly-Clark Corp.: 

“Kleenex Pocket-Pack (a K-C prod- 
uct) first came out in a cellophane 
wrapper . . . The manufacturers were 
not satisfied . . . they came to us... 
we hit upon a 80 Ib. Snowdrift glassine 
with a special pulp finish . . . which 
provided the necessary tear strength 
... The paper is printed by Daniels 
Mfg. Co. . . . good neighbors as well 
as good customers . . . and sent back 
to our converting department . . It’s 
then shipped to K-C in Memphis where 
the actual packaging operation is car- 
ried on .. The operation is excessively 
touchy . .. and a good packaging seal 
cannot result if the paper is not exactly 
perfect—rolls wound firm and _ true, 
lacquer uniformly applied . . . a bad 
splice can pile up the floor with a 
couple of bushels of wasted Kleenex 
... taking a half-hour to re-thread the 
webs .. . New wrapping machines will 
soon replace the old . . . and these are 
even faster . . . more exacting in their 
demands upon us... 


“Kimberly-Clark has moved cautious- 
ly. . . first we got only a small portion 
of the business . . . we worked our 
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way up to the point of receiving about 
half . . . at this point . . . things look 
good and we believe we are going to 
get all of this business . . . But it’s not 
wrapped up in a contract . . . not on 
a silver platter . . . and the DuPont 
cellophane boys are in there pitching 
every day . . . But one thing is ‘certain 

. we will keep it almost in direct 
ratio to the quality and service we fur- 
nish ... so... When you see a Kim- 
berly-Clark order going through the 
mill, try to think of this good customer 
and his problems . . . remember . . . we 
may not always have this business. . . 
It’s up to us.” 


INFLATION HEDGES 


INFLATION protection is uppermost in 
the minds of most of us these days, so 
we were quite interested to read a 
cogent memorandum on the subject 
by Delafield and Delafield, New York 
Stock Exchange house.* It selected sev- 
en industries in the order of their esti- 
mated merit as long-range inflation 
hedges. 

D. & D.’s premise, in brief: Owner- 
ship or control of valuable natural raw 
material assets provides the best pro- 


~ ® Write D. & D. at 14 Wall St., N.Y., 


for copies. 
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tection against inflation. But don’t over- 
look the fact that the degree of pro- 
tection depends upon a variety of fac- 
tors. A commodity like crude petro- 
leum, for example, whose demand is 
steadily expanding, is a more desirable 
asset than anthracite coal, whose de- 
mand is shrinking. And the withdrawal 
of crude oil from the ground for sale 
to refiners or to pipelines involves rela- 
tively small direct expense by compari- 
son with the costly process of, say, 
converting timber into finished paper. 

Moreover, within any industry classi- 
fication, individual concerns vary in the 
character of their operations and in the 
sensitivity of their earnings to rising 
raw material prices. Producing oil com- 
panies, for example, are better situated 
than refiners. 

Heart of the matter is that the degree 
of inflation protection declines in pro- 
portion to the value added by proces- 
sing and: manufacturing. D. & D.’s con- 
clusion: the best businesses from an in- 
flation standpoint are those where the 
cost of the basic raw material is a high 
proportion of the sales dollar. One note 
of warning: from the standpoint of the 
investor, it is ownership of raw mate- 
rial assets that counts rather than the 
temporary inventory profits prevailing 
in today’s up-pricing atmosphere. 
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{ ——— CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER, 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


ae NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 


Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. 
The indexes reflect business as it was during the last week of September. 
N.B.—Area indexes require a consistent movement for two months to 
register an improvement or a decline. 
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He KCONOMY 





WirH THE PASSAGE of the Korean 
hysteria the economy has leveled off 
again, though on a plane considerably 
higher than that of a few months ago. 
The Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Employment Security reports that the 
number of critical unemployment areas, 
down from 43 last January to 14 in 
July, has now been further reduced to 
11. Of these only three—Lawrence, 
Mass., and Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., are major areas. ForBEs tabulation 
of the country’s 87 economic areas 
shows 30 advancing for a period of two 
months or more, seven declining, and 


50 holding their own. The Forses Na- 
tional Index shows the current business 
level 14% above that of a year ago for 
the country at large. 


Individual advancing areas are 
largely concentrated in the South, al- 
though there is a small belt in the in- 
dustrial area near the Great Lakes. The 
Southern upswing represents two major 
developments: cotton selling for more 
than 40¢ a pound for the first time 
since World War I, and the defense 
program. This activity is in turn made 
up of three elements: lumber (mostly 
for boxing and dunnage), textiles, and 
the basic chemicals. Southern textile 
mills are completely sold out for the 
rest of 1950 and have given wage in- 





Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 
Birmingham, Ala. ......... 24% 
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Grand Rapids, Mich 

Tampa, Fla. 

Detroit, Mich. (4) 

Akron, Ohio (2) 

Pittsburgh, Pa. (9) 

Mobile, Ala. 

Cincinnati, Ohio (2) 





(In parenthesis: number of successive months listed in this column. ) 


Zone Indexes 


(Percent Gain From Corresponding 
Month Last Year.) 
August September October 


New England. 8% 19% 12% 
Middle Atlantic 8 14 15 
Midwest 20 19 
South 15 18 
South Central. 18 16 15 
North Central. 10 8 
Mountain .... 17 12 
1l 13 
NATIONAL 
INDEX .... 10 14 14 
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creases, boosting consumer income in 
the area. The increase in cotton prices 
also has more than offset the effects of 
this year’s small crop. Chemical com- 
panies are active in all their depart- 
ments these days, but there has been 
special emphasis on the production of 
synthetic fibers. 

The seven areas showing declining 
trends this month are widely scattered 
from Northeast to Southwest, and there 
is no special economic reason for their 
decline. For the most part it is a case 
of not being able to continue the tre- 
mendous gains recorded during the 
summer. 

No area is less well off than it was 
this time last year, while some show 
gains of over 20%. The cities which 
show the least gain—Bismarck, Boise, 
Cheyenne, Sioux Falls and Minneapolis 
—are largely agricultural centers for 
wheat, steers and hogs, the only com- 
modities which have not shared the 
recent inflationary price rises since 
Korea. 

The cities with the greatest gains 
over the year are mostly in the South. 
Birmingham leads the list with a 24% 
gain, but is closely followed by four 
other Southern business centers. Al- 
bany, Ga., which rated a special story 
on its business progress in ForBEs July 
1 issue, is now back among the top ten 
after a recess of several months. Other 
gainers are Detroit, Pittsburgh, Akron, 
and Cincinnati, in the country’s indus- 
trial heartland. 

The weakest section of the country is 
still New England, where such cities as 
Portland, Manchester, Burlington, Bos- 
ton, and Springfield have all slipped 
downward since last month. This sig- 
nals something in the nature of a re- 
turn to normalcy after the first jolts of 
the Korean war when everything sud- 
denly boomed. The General Electric 
strike in September hurt the area to a 
certain extent, and failure of consumer 
sales to expand as rapidly as expected 
has hit New England worse than other 
areas. The general level there, however, 
is still well above 1949, and there is 
every indication that New England in- 
dustry will become much more active 
as the Government’s defense program 
gets under way. 


MAGIC CARPET 


LONG-TRODDEN by the feet of foreign 
sheep, the $500 million carpet industry 
is about to escape on a magic carpet 
fashioned from rayon. Caught in a sup- 
ply-price squeeze, the under-foot indus- 
try is turning to synthetics for a solu- 
tion. Helping to plot the escape route 
is the 125-year-old, $50 million Bige- 
low-Sanford Carpet Co. After 16 years 
of experimenting, B-S is now market 
testing a blend of wool and rayon, ex 
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pects to unwrap four more types within 
a couple of months. By next spring, 27% 
of the company’s yardage will be ac- 
counted for by mixtures of half-wool, 
half-rayon; two-thirds wool, one-third 
rayon; and an all-rayon product. Alex- 
ander Smith & Sons Carpet Co., Mo- 
hawk Carpet Mills, Inc., are likewise 
placing their bets on synthetics, and 
the rest of the industry is expected to 
follow suit. 

Terrific pressure exerted by an al- 
most perpendicular rise in carpet wool 
prices is hastening the development. 
One item alone, Argentine wool, which 
could be bought for 50¢ a pound a year 
ago, now costs $1.10. Materials cost 
factor has been aggravated by soaring 
wage rates (up 30% in the last year). 
B-S wages represent 38%, raw materials 
43% of the company’s total costs. Re- 
sult: a series of carpet price boosts by 
B-S and others. Even now the industry 
is boosting carpet prices, in some cases 
for the fifth time this year. 

Supplies from China and India have 
been throttled, while other countries 
are piling controls upon wools. Current 
inventories are considered satisfactory, 
but the future outlook is doubtful. 

Bigelow-Sanford’s amiable, research- 
minded president, James D. Wise, now 
foresees the time when synthetics will 
lick the supply and price problems. 
Anticipating more stability in the in- 
dustry, as an ex-lawyer he is prudently 
hedging this optimism with a continu- 
ing program of capital expenditures. 
Post-war modernization and expansion 
at the firm’s plants at Thompsonville, 
Conn., and Amsterdam, N.Y., has al- 
ready nicked the treasury for $11 mil- 
lion. Another $3 million is being spent 
this year, and a like sum is earmarked 
for 1951. 


B-S hit its sales peak of $85 million 
in 1948, but slumped to $67 million 
last year as production generally caught 
up with demand. It’s now making a 
strong comeback, should set a new 
mark by year’s end. Nine months’ sales 
are currently running about 40% higher 
than in 1949, while third-quarter sales 
of $25 million jumped 78% over the 
same period last year. Earnings should 
reflect this spurt, though cautious Wise 
says it’s a little too early to judge. Net 
income in 1949 was $2.7 million, equal 
to $4.10 per share on the common 
($2.40 dividend paid). Basic factors 
stimulating business are the record 
number of homes built this year, the 
rising level of personal income, and a 
growing population rate. 

The spirit of old Erastus Bigelow, 
who started a revolution in carpet mak- 
ing when he introduced the power loom 
a little over a hundred years ago, 
should take satisfaction in seeing his 
successor help spark another. 
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LABOR RELATIONS 





Prizes for 


EMPLOYEE CONTESTS are enjoying 
solid bookings in the industrial cir- 
cuit. Management is finding that the 
appeal to a workers competitive 
spirit plus the incentive of attractive 
prizes is getting good results in the 
form of better products, less waste, 
reduced accidents, higher morale. 

Only lately have contests come 
into their own. Even up until a year 
or two ago most employee contests 
centered around the “cut 
down on accidents” theme. 
Departments vied for the 
honor of having the least 
“Jost time” mishaps with 
the reward being the us- 
ual plaque, scroll or pub- 
licity in the company’s 
house organ. Safety con- 
tests still hold sway—and 
rightly so—but manage- 
ment is getting out of a rut and is 
channeling the contest idea to other 
subjects. 

Indicative of the kind of “imag- 
ineering” that has taken hold is the 
recent “Quality Queen” contest run 
by the Ford Motor Co. Here the 
company smartly cooked up a popu- 
lar American dish—The Beauty Con- 
test—as the frosting on the “let’s im- 
prove our product” cake. The rules 
of the Ford contest provided that 
employees submit photographs of 
their closest feminine kin—daughter, 
wife, sister. Winner was named 
“Quality Queen,” with the workers 
themselves voting for the reigning 
beauty. The lucky gal, accompanied 
by four runners-up, then toured the 
country as a symbol of quality stand- 
ards of Ford products. Tied in with 
this contest was the constant re- 
minder to Ford rank-and-filers that 
good workmanship and good quality 
were an inseparable pair. Another 
original approach to the contest idea 
was General Motors’ “Why I Like 
My Job” contest. The G.M. project 
has been publicized to the hilt and 
need not be detailed here—except 
for one important point: contest en- 
couraged workers—perhaps for the 
first time—to do some positive think- 
ing about their workaday chores. 
Another contest that stressed the 
economic overtones of worker-man- 
agement relationships was Eastern 
Airlines’ “How I Can Help Make 
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everybody 


Company Successful.” This one hit 
the jackpot for employee participa- 
tion; 98% of the employees entered 
and the suggestions—some 6,000 of 
them—have helped Eastern to im- 
prove its operating efficiency many- 
fold. 

Contests aren’t easy to run. Prob- 
ably eight out of ten fall flat on 
their faces. Trouble is that manage- 
ment more often than not gets side- 
tracked in the middle of 
the competition and let’s 
the whole business just 
sag into nothingness. To 
be successful a contest 
must be planned from be- 
ginning to end. It’s the 
energy and push that 
management puts into the 
program after the initial 
steam has been spent 
which determines success or failure. 

Here are some helpful hints on 
how to make your employee con- 
test pay off: 

1. Dramatize the subject of your 
contest. 

2. Don’t run a contest until you 
have thoroughly gone over the idea 
with your supervisors. A successful 
contest depends on supervisory co- 
operation. 

8. Keep the contest time short. 
One month is enough. A longer 
stretch may result in a fizzle. 

4. Employee committees are a 
“must.” If you want to get workers 
to go along, you must give them ac- 
tive participation in the operations 
of the contest. 

5. Make the prizes worthwhile. A 
ten dollar bill won’t go a long way 
anymore. Eastern Airlines gave 
away three cars. G.M. likewise. Mer- 
chandise for winners is more popular 
than cash. 

6. In addition to the large prizes, 
include many smaller ones. Eastern 
had 150 other awards to encourage 
more active participation. 

7. Caution: Include all employees 
in your contest. Contests run for spe- 
cial groups of workers will only cre- 
ate antagonisms. 

8. Contests for outsiders often 
work well. For instance, many com- 
panies this year are running “What 
Safety Means To My Dad,” in which 
eligibles are the children of workers. 
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BUYS THIS 
BIGGEST 
VALUE IN 
FLUID 


DUPLICATORS 


REX-O-graph Model SA 
with AUTOMATIC COUNTER 
AUTOMATIC FEED 


Extra value-per-dollar makes this 
REX-O-graph Model SA one of today’s 
most popular fluid duplicators for all 
office copymaking. With Automatic 
Counter, Automatic Feed, “Lightning” 
Paper Centering and other features, it 
challenges feature-for-feature compari- 
son at any price. Demonstrates amazing 
simplicity, versatility and accuracy in 
straight-run or systems work. Saves 
time, work, as well as paper and fluid. 
Ask your REX-O-graph Dealer to dem- 
onstrate the features of the SA—or 
any other of the 23 REX-O-graph models 
that offer top value at prices from $89.00 


to $840.00. 
REX-O-graph, Inc. 


7862 W. Hicks Street 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 
Offices Throughout the World 


SUPERIOR FLUID TYPE ig 
DUPLICATORS AND SUPPLIES 
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1. Type mailing list addresses ONLY 
ONCE on an A. B. Dick mimeograph 
Addressing Stencil Sheet. 


2. Mimeograph as many sets of ad- 
dresses as desired on sheets of gummed, 
perforated labels. 


3. Attach labels to envelopes and com- 
plete mailings in record time at record 
low cost—as often as you wish! 

A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for 
use with all makes of suitable stencil dupli- 
cating products. 

SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION TODAY! 
Se a ET 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. F-1050 
5700 Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 


Without obligation, send me full informa- 
tion about addressing with a mimeograph. 
Name 
Organization 
Address 
City. 
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NEW IDEAS 





Monkey Business 


The “Industrial Monkey,” pictured 
below, can boost telephone linemen, 
tree surgeons, etc., 40 feet from the 
ground in 20 seconds flat. Consisting of 
a 16-foot extendable steel boom, car- 
riage, and hydraulic unit, the entire 
mechanism mounts on truck chasses of 
1%-ton capacity and up, takes its power 


directly from the truck transmission. 
The telescoping boom extends to 26 
feet, is capable of supporting a 200- 
pounder in its roving pulpit which is 
equipped with foot buttons for control- 
ling the mechanism. Boom swings 270 
degrees at any height, or can be thrust 
straight upwards. (Capital Industries, 
Inc., Spalding Building, Portland 4, 
Ore.) 


Tungstenized Tantalum 


Pure tungsten electrodes are now 
available for welding beryllium, ever- 
dur, aluminum, tantalum, copper, and 
other metals under atomic-hydrogen 
or gas-shielded electric-arc welding 
processes. With a melting point around 
6,000 deg. F, use of the new electrodes 
results in narrower heat-affected areas, 
faster welding, and less distortion— 
while keeping expensive electrode con- 
sumption down to a minimum. Called 
“Puretung,” the tungsten electrodes are 
said to give joints an improved appear- 
ance. Available in any diameter and 
length. (Sylvania Electrical Products 
Inc., Towanda, Pa.) 


Gas Socket? 


With the use of gas in the home rid- 
ing a sharply-rising curve, it won't be 
long before homes will be “wired” for 
gas in pretty much the same manner 
as electricity. Reason: at long last an 
“Automatic Plug-In Connector” has 
been developed by the American Gas 
Assn. that overcomes previous hurdles 
of safety and convenience. Connected 
to concealed pipe lines, the all-brass 
connector fits into baseboards, has a 
special shut-off valve that defies de- 
structive tampering. Once an appliance 
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is disconnected, it’s impossible to open 
the valve without reconnecting the 
stove, heater, iron, etc. (American Gas 
Association, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N.Y.) 


Atomic Ruler 


Using a new microwave spectro- 
scope, scientists can now determine the 
actual spacing between atoms in a mole- 
cule within a millionth of a millionth 
of an inch—written .000000000001 (is 
possible?). This handy tool—which no 
one should be without—beams ultra- 
short waves through gas molecules and 
“tunes in” .on the vibrations of individ- 
ual atoms. If the movements of certain 
molecules are in tune with the wave, 
it is absorbed, shows up as a dark 
streak on the spectroscope. This lil 
bitty information is all the scientist 
needs to determine what molecules are 
present, the position of the atoms in 
the molecules, and the chemical and 
electrical properties of those atoms. 
Heavens to Betsy! What comes next? 
(Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) 


Fly Catcher 


Here we have the latest in equip- 
ment for the enthusiastic, up-to-the- 
minute Waltonite. It’s a transparent, 
hinged fly box with a permanently 
magnetic center for holding up to 14 
trout or bass flies. Three inches in di- 


ameter, the box attaches to a coat but- 
ton where it is readily accessible. Nor 
wind, nor snow, nor rage of frustration 
will dislodge flies from this nifty fly 
catcher. No guarantee is given, how- 
ever, that the hook’s residual mag- 
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netism will attract fish. (Alex Taylor & 
Co., Inc., 22 East 42 St., New York 





17, N.Y.) 


17-lb. Newspaper 


Shown here is an all-purpose, light- 
weight microfilm reader for 16 and 
35mm. film. Especially designed for 
reading microfilmed newspapers, it has 
a magnification of 17 or 23 to one, 
projects film on a _ 14-inch-square 


opaque screen. Weighing only 17 
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pounds, the glareless reader produces 
images that have high contrast, brilliant 
illumination, and are always in focus. 
Tension rollers holding the film in place 
assure protection against film scratch. 
The reader folds into its own case for 
transportation or convenient storage. 
(Griscombe Products, Inc., 23 Beek- 
man St., New York 7, N.Y.) 


Jiffy Mailer 

A handy and inexpensive gadget for 
applying stamps to ping st called 
the “Jiffy Mailer,” is now being mar- 
keted. Made of translucent plastic, it 
holds a full roll of postage stamps, and 
a simple thumb movement moves, 
moistens, dispenses, and applies the 
stamp. A fast thumb-pusher can slap 
1,500 to 2,000 stamps per hour on let- 











YOUR STORE 
by Brad Lee & George Schlosser 
A guide to the successful operation of a stationery store. 


“An excellent brief manual’’, says Printers Ink. Com 
bines theory of Lee who has taught Marketing Economics 
and Business Organization, with practical retailing ex- 
Derience of Schloss 


er. 
Available at bookshops—or send $1 today to 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
315 West 35th Street New York 1, N. Y. 











%* LOCAL FRANCHISES AVAILABLE 


Visit one of 6 successfui 
ESTABLISH units now operating. Income 
NEW 


as high as $240 daily. Mil- 
BUSINESS 





lions of Venetian Blinds need 
laundering in our patented 
machine. Price $6750. 24 mo. 
to pay. FREE Booklet. 
R. EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
St. Phila. 4, Pa. 
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ters; all you have to do is find someone 
who can write them that fast. 

(Hollywood Mailing Products Co., 
6808 Sunset Blod., Hollywood 28, 
Calif.) 


Killer Killed 


Overcharging is battery-killer #1, is 
frequently the reason for cars not start- 
ing on cold winter mornings. High gen- 
erator rates, coupled with increased 
mileage, just pack too much juice into 
the battery for its own good. “Metalex,” 
a new battery-grid metal offering 100% 
more resistance to this too-rich diet, 
promises to give batteries a longer and 
more serviceable life. Other features of 
the new “Super Master” batteries con- 
taining Metalex are: resistant hard-rub- 
ber case, a new sealing compound to 
prevent electrolyte leakage, and rubber 
insulators to reduce overheating. (Wil- 
lard Storage Battery Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. ) 


Soft, Warm, and' With Chimes Yet 

Things are looking up for the har- 
rassed bus driver who has to look where 
he’s going, make change, and sandwich 
in a few snarls—all at the same time. 
The irritating fare-collecting part of his 
job can now be handled by the “Grant 
Electrofarer,” a gadget that takes any 
combination of coins, makes with musi- 
cal notes signifying what coins have 
been deposited, flashes the dollar total 
of same, and then shoots the coins into 
a unique coin dispenser. Drop a slug 
or ruble in, and the machine does 
everything but flash “Tilt.” What’s 
more, it’s “soft and warm to the touch,” 
may be hugged by lonely passengers at 
no extra fare. (Money-Meters, Inc., 17 
Warren St., Providence, R.I.) 


New Duplicator 

A new duplicator recently introduced 
is said to embrace 19 superior features, 
including accurate registration control, 
improved front-pull feed, nine-inch 
printing range adjuster, half-ream feed, 
adjustable receiving tray, and an auto- 
matic roller release. Called the “Ni- 
agra 110,” the new machine has a 
printing range up to 90 copies per 
minute, handles a wide variety of pa- 
pers without the necessity of special 
attachments, and requires little training 
to operate. (Niagra Duplicator Co., 
725 Second St., San Francisco 7, Calif.) 


Lobster Bed 

Don’t snicker the next time you buy 
a lobster and find it cuddled in a cello- 
phane wrapper. It shelters him from 
the harmful effects of ice water, and 
also provides a moist atmosphere which 
also helps prolongs his life. (Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp., 1617 Pennsylvania 
Blvd., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
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What Makes 
an Executive Worth 
$25,000 a Year? 


E XECUTIVES earn top salaries because 
they hold the key to profits in any 
business. They make the plans, policies, 
decisions vital to success. Executive know- 
how is the pay-off. 


Today’s great need is for individuals 
who understand the complexities of med- 
ern business, who can organize, control, 
coordinate its various functions. To meet 
this need, Funk & Wagnalls announces its 
exciting new Reading Course in Executive 
Techniques, prepared by 45 high executives. 


FREE BOOKLET ON EXECUTIVE 
TECHNIQUE outlines essentials. Mailed 
without obligation; no representative will 
call. Send coupon or write to: 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Dept. F1015 

153 East 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
ewe ht Ee A a a TTT 
Funk & Wagnalis Company, Dept. F1015 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me the brochure outlining the 
Reading Course in Executive Technique, 
free of cost or obligation. 


Canadian inquiries write Box 52, 
Station K, Toronto 
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Qe pay up to 7% 
ge assure lifetime security 
ws provide a memorial in yourname 


An Investment opportunity for you 


For over 40 years Pomona College has 
received funds on which it has paid 
life-long incomes to careful investors 
who also wished to establish perma- 
nent memorials. You are invited to 
participate in this philanthropic in- 
vestment program. 

Security of income, great personal 
satisfaction in helping worthy young 
people and everlasting 
respect and honor accrue 
to donors. Find out how 
this annuity plan can 
work to your advan- 
tage: Full particulars 
given in booklet “The 
Pomona College Plan 
for Lifetime Se- 
curity.” 

Write for it 
today. 


POMONA COLLEGE 


Founded in 1887 


203-F Sumner Hall 
Claremont, California 
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' AT LAST—“HOW YOU CAN SELL 
TO THE GOVERNMENT” 


By Harry A. Rochester, 
Captain, U. S. Navy, retired, 
whose years of experience 
on both sides of the desk— 
planning major supply oper- 
ations for the Navy and 
more recently manufacturer’s 
engineering representative— 
makes this manual practical 
and useful. 





—IN PEACE OR WAR! 
New FORBES Manual Tells 


WHAT TO OFFER! 
WHERE TO GO! 
WHOM TO SEE! 


More and more 
businessmen, big 
and small, would 
like to include 
Uncle Sam as 
one of their cus- 
tomers. And no 
wonder. Uncle 
Sam is not only 

one of the world’s 
biggest customers 
for a vast number 
of commercial com- 
modities, but also 
one of the best! He 
buys in quantity. He 
repeats his orders— 
pays on schedule and 
he now buys almost as 
much in peacetime as he 

used to buy in war! 
Unfortunately, many 
phases of Government 
buying procedure are con- 
fusing to the businessman. 
Personal contacts and 
friendships carry little 
weight. In Federal purchas- 
ing there is strict adherence 
to set rules and regulations. 
This new Forbes Manual 
explains the procedures more 
simply than before. You get 
clear guideposts to follow to 
help make your dealings with 
the Government more productive, 
You learn specifically what to of- 

fer—where to go—whom to see. 

Send for your copy of this big 
350-page FORBES Manual today. 


It is the clearest, most comprehensive GUIDE for landing Govern- 
ment orders ever offered businessmen, big and small. Price only 
$7.50. Examine it carefully for 10 days. If not completely satisfied, 


simply return it and your money will be refunded. 


UNCLE SAM BUYS BILLIONS EVERY YEAR! USE 
THIS MANUAL AS A GUIDE TO GOV'T. ORDERS 


Here, at last, is a clear-cut, complete anal = 
of all available material on “How You Can 
SELL To The Government”. Use this prac- 
tical, factual iieonadinn on the habits of Federal 
purchasing to answer your questions on ‘Why, 
What, How and When’”’ of securing Government 
orders. 


To facilitate easy handling this new Forbes 
Manual is divided into Seven Parts—each com- 
plete in itself: 


Part One gives the framework of the Federal 
purchasing system so the businessman can fully 
understand and appreciate Government methods 
of operation and comply with them. 


Part Two gives specific sources of basic in- 
formation to make purchasing needs more ac- 


cessible to small businessmen throughout the 
country. 


Part Three discusses psychology of dealing 
with government with specific hints and sug- 
gestions for salesmen and sales managers, par- 
ticularly in the wholesale trade. 


Part Four presents types and contents of gov- 
ernment contracts and clarifies the maze of 
jumbled references so you can make your bids 


LIMITED EDITION. 
FOR 10 DAYS. 


RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW. 
IF NOT SATISFIED RETURN FOR FULL REFUND 


conform to requirements without needless time 
and error. 


Part Five covers the processes of purchasing 
not observable ordinarily to the seller, and re- 
veals many complexities the seller faces with 
specific suggestions on how to overcome them. 


Part Six discusses major industrial planning 
with respect to regulations of business by the 
Government in time of war and the leadership in 
restoring industrial health to foreign nations 
in time of peace. 


Part Seven <gives a complete directory of pur- 
chasing offices and of the specific items they 
purchase. Here you will get the “where’’ to 
go and “what” to offer, as well as detailed 
descriptions of the purchasing organization of 
individual agencies. 

Appendix One is a transcript of ‘“‘The Armed 
Services Procurement Act of 1947’. 
Appendix Two gives facsimilies of standard 
contract forms with a glossary of Federal pur- 
chasing items which give definitions peculiar to 
the system. 

Plus .. . Reference Charts for use by sales 
executives and top management to facilitate 
action in selling to the Government. 


EXAMINE 


B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


80 Fifth Avenue, New York I1, N. Y. 


Enclosed is remittance of $7.50 for new 350-page FORBES Manual on 

complete with permanent binder. 

for 10 days and return for refund if not completely satisfied. 
(On 


To The Government” 


“How You Can SELL 
I understand I may examine material 


N.Y.C. orders, add 15¢ for Sales Tax) 


ADDRESS 


STATE 


(All Foreign orders must be accompanied by remittance in U. S. funds or payable in U. S.) 
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BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





858. Preserve Your HEALTH: This 32- 
page booklet, issued by Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co. for its employees, will be of inter- 
est to the general public. Some of the 
topics discussed: Summer Hazards, How 
to Keep Well, What You Eat, Ulcers, 
Heart Disease, Burns, Common Colds, and 
Self Medication. 


859. THe Mastery oF Lire: Introduc- 
tory pamphlet prepared by the Ancient 
and Mystical Order Rosae Crucis concerns 
how the Order confronts the fundamental 
difficulties of man’s understanding of life. 
Includes a brief history of the Rosicrucians 
and an application for membership. (32 
pages. ) 


860. Wuat Dogs Fime Insurance Do 
For You anp Me?: This illustrated 16- 
page booklet explains how fire insurance 
helps facilitate home loans, safeguard job 
security, and bolster the national economy. 


861. How to Seti Toys: Spotlights 
basic selling points for individual types of 
toys; offers easy techniques to help sales 
persons increase volume. The 63-page 
manual uses cartoons in its unique primer- 
style presentation. 


862. BATTLEFRONTs OF STEEL: Hiland 
G. Batcheller, chairman of Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Corp., confronts the socialistic 
attacks against the steel industry. With 
deft verbal punches he outlines the posi- 
tion of the industry in private enterprise, 
describes how—through enlightened pub- 
lic relations—steel production can stay be- 
yond the reach of government ownership. 
(12 pages. ) 


863. FRONTIERS OF FREEDOM: This 
eight-page educational comic book is the 
first in a series on the growth of America 
prepared by the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. Emphasizes the historical quest for 
some form of life insurance—from the 
questionable security of the frontier fort 
up to today’s paid policy. 


864. Our NATIONAL DEFENSE ON THE 
Home Front: Emest T. Weir, National 
Steel Corp. chairman, lambasts the at- 
tempts of the incumbent administration to 
socialize the economy. Warns that private 
citizens must stand up for individual free- 
dom and self-government. 


865. ScrenceE IN THE CONTROL OF 
WatTeR-BornE Wastes Broad discussion 
on the pollution of rivers and streams— 
what can be done about it, how industrial 
plants and the public can help, the need 
for surveys. This 20-page booklet is a 
condensation of an exhaustive study of ait 
and water pollution conducted by the In- 
dustrial Hygiene Foundation. 
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CoME PEACE or wider war, many industries and 
stocks need not fear any early severe jolt. 

Because of President Truman’s dilly-dallying in 
enforcing the anti-inflationary powers conferred 
upon him by Congress, inflation marches on. 

Early this month stock quotations climbed to 
new heights. 

Prices in various business fields soared. 

Also farm prices. 

Wage increases became rampant. 

Demand for labor ballooned to a five-year peak. 

Consumer credit broke all records. 

Retail sales expanded. 

Manufacturing industries, as a whole, have been 
swamped with orders. 

Steel output has attained unparalleled totals. 

Ditto automotive production. 

Carloadings have reflected the advent of this 
veritable business boom. 

Feverish construction proceeds. 

Timber is being turned into lumber at a rate 
never before witnessed. 

Larger dividend disbursements multiply. 

New York Stock Exchange listings, always sig- 
nificant, have brought the total to an all-time max- 
imum. 




















Boom Is Unhealthy 






This delirious activity; with its spiral of rising 
prices and wages, excites forebodings among stud- 
ents of economics. 

For one thing, the dizzier the inflation, the more 
burdensome becomes the cost of conducting war 
and expanding our enginery of war. 

As a corollary, you and I, all taxpayers, face still 
more onerous taxes, probably of depressive dimen- 
sions. 

Both personal and corporate levies are scheduled 
for up-surges. 

Russia, often reported as eager to bring about 
the financial debilitation of America, may well be 
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chuckling over the inordinate swelling of our ex- 
penditures, obligations, taxation, for non-profit pre- 
duction, even though she may not relish our vig- 
orous strengthening of war preparations at home 
and elsewhere. 

There is, after all, a limit to how much Amer- 
ica can expand. But, let it be added, that it does 
not appear this limit is today within sight. Indeed, 
if World War III be not precipitated—I, for one, do 
not harbor a defeatist attitude on that score—the 
United States.can look forward to curtailment of 
Marshall Plan expenditures, to increased interna- 
tional trade, to improving conditions in most free 
nations. 

Words of wisdom have come from that redoubt- 
able veteran (75) economist, Roger W. Babson, 
who has been through all of America’s ups and 
downs, all America’s panics, all our wars since the 
beginning of this century. After deploring the in- 
flationary actions of labor unions, of price boost- 
ers, of overspending by the Government on “sub- 
sidies, pensions and other things for which it is 
going into debt,” and also the “hocus-pocus” fi- 
nancing of home-building at Washington, he em- 
phasizes that, while “Americans now have more 
possessions than ever before, they have gone into 
debt for them, either directly or indirectly,” and 
he clinched his forebodings thus: 

“Some day they or their children will get a ter- 
rible surprise and shock when the bubble bursts. 
In fact, if it hadn’t been for the Korean affair, 
which has given business and employment a shot 
in the arm, this bubble would be bursting now.” 


Be Calm, But Cautious 


This writer advocates being calm but cautious, 
awaits November 7 with intense interest. 






How a $10,000 Man can grasp 
INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


in the next 17 weeks— 


To grasp profitable investment oppor- 
tunities as they arise—get your invest- 
ment facts integrated. Don’t make judg- 
ments from disjointed, unrelated bits 
and pieces of data. Instead, put yourself 
“on top” of the entire business and in- 
vestment scene, with background infor- 
mation on trends and earnings which 
influence market movements. That is 
how Barron’s National Business and 
Financial Weekly can be helpful to you. 
(Only $5 for 17 weeks’ trial.) 

Barron’s gives you an integrated 
report of each week’s business and 
financial activities . . . shows you the 
investment implications of political and 
economic events, and corporate activi- 
ties ... gives you perspective that helps 
you anticipate trends and grasp profit- 
able investment opportunities ahead 

But don’t expect Barron’s to tell 
you which stocks or bonds you should 
buy or sell. Instead, it tells you the 
facts that affect securities ... the under- 
lying trends, immediate outlook, vital 
news and statistics, which indicate in- 
trinsic values. Your own good judgment 
can then operate on a broad factual base. 

Each week’s issue of Barron’s gives 
you clear, concise information on: Busi- 
ness Trends; Prospects of Industries 
and Companies; Commodity Develop- 
ments; Tax Developments; Impact of 
Federal Legislation; Stock and Bond 
Markets; Earnings and Dividends; 
Security Price Movements; Mutual 
Funds; Investment Opportunities. 

Try Barron’s and see for yourself 
how it can help you grasp investment 
opportunities. Only $5 for 17 weeks’ 
trial; full year’s subscription only $15. 
Just send this ad today with your 
check; or tell us to bill you later. F-1015 


BARRON’S 


NATIONAL BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL WEEKLY 
The Only Weekly Affiliated With Dow Jones 
40 New Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


SENSITIVE INDEX 


A unique method of market a eed 
tation for those who are tired 
“following the crowd.” 


THE S. 1. OFFERS: 


(1) Reliable market guidance in the form of 
BUY and SELL signals with a well-sus- 
tained record of accuracy. 

(2) A working solution to the present perplex- 
ing investment problems facing you. 

(3) A substantial degree of immunity from the 
magnetic pull of mass emotions, and the 
psychological hysteria which culminates in 
a unreasonable, and unprofitable market 
ec 
You CAN NEVER LEARN THE VALUE 
OF A MARKET STUDY BY HEARSAY. 
You must test it personally. The Sensitive 
Index exists today because it has passed 
that test for so many subscribers. Why not 
join those who have changed market ‘‘mys- 
tery’’ into market mastery? 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
ONE YEAR—$80.00 


STEPHEN GARGILIS 
FINANCIAL SERVICE 


Dept. F-18 
30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 











Current Outlook for 


440 STOCKS 


Send $1.00 for complete current analysis and 

explanatory booklet— 

“Common Sense Security Analysis" 
Write Dept. F-4 
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MIHRAN BLDG., SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Ten stocks to buy now 


To READERS who are interested in mak- 
ing new purchases of stocks, I suggest 
the following which are reasonably 
priced, with additional purchases war- 
ranted in case of setbacks. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL 
is the leading producer of fertilizer, 
also manufactures various chemicals. 
Capitalization, 628,000 shares. Earn- 
ings have been excellent in the last five 
years. In 1948 and 1949, a dividend 
of $4.50 was paid. The company’s fi- 
nancial condition is very good, current 
assets amounting to $25 million and 
current liabilities $5 million, at the end 
of June, 1950. This stock is a good in- 
come producer. 


AMERICAN Srores is the fourth-larg- 
est retail food chain, with its business 
principally around eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. For the year ended last April 
sales were $416 million. Capitalization 
for this volume is moderate. Pays 
around 32, the yield is about 6%. I think 
the present dividend will continue to 
be paid and might be supplemented 
later by extras. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
does an enormous business, as investors 
well know. The $9 dividend yields 6% 
on the present price, around 150. My 
belief is that this dividend will be main- 
tained and that in due time the stock 
should advance from its present level. 
In 1946, American T. & T. sold at 200. 


ANACONDA is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of copper. A considerable amount 
of its production comes from Chile. It 
is likely that there will be a very large 
demand for copper for some years, and 
Anaconda should do well. There are 
8,600,000 shares. At the end of last 


year, working capital amounted to 
around $199 million. Owns the Ameri- 
can Brass Co., a leader in its line. Since 
1941, annual dividends of not less than 
$2.50 have been paid, and at 35 the 
yield is 7%. In 1946, Anaconda sold at 
51. Inflationary conditions add attrac- 
tion to this stock. 


Armour & Co., meat packers, ranks 
next to Swift in volume of business. 
Annual sales in recent years have been 
close to $2 billion. Earnings were poor 
in 1948 and 1949, but I believe the 
chances are that during the next year 
earnings on the common stock might 
exceed $4 a share. (Earnings in 1947, 
$4.90.) In this case, a resumption of 
dividends would be probable. The stock 


82 


is purely a speculation, but around 10 
does not involve much risk. Those hav- 
ing patience might make a 50 per cent 
profit. 


E.ectrric AvutTo-LiTE manufactures 
automotive starting and lighting sys- 
tems, batteries, etc. Earnings and divi- 
dends have been good for some years. 
Since 1946, $3 has been paid annually. 
Now in the middle 40s, having declined 
from 80 in 1946. I believe this com- 
pany will do a large business in peace 
or war. 


GENERAL REFRACTORIES has often 
been recommended by me, although it 
has not done very much in the market 
for a long while. The company is a 
leader in the production of refractory 
bricks, used extensively in blast fur- 
naces, etc. In the last two years an an- 
nual dividend of $2 has been paid, so 
that a good yield (8%) is obtainable if 
the stock can be bought in the middle 
20s, where it has been for a long while. 
Book value, $51 a share. 


MONTGOMERY Warp, America’s sec- 
ond-largest mail order company, is in 
extraordinarily strong financial condi- 
tion. Net working capital per share ex- 
ceeds the present price, around 60, 
where it has been since its decline from 
104 in 1946. During each of the last 
four years, $3 has been paid. This stock 
is intrinsically cheap and I believe the 
possibility exists for an excellent profit 
in time. Meanwhile, one obtains a yield 
of around 5%. 


SOUTHERN RarLway $5 PREFERRED, 
now around 68, yields about 8%. This 
dividend has been paid regularly since 
1943, and has been adequately covered 
by earnings. Southern should do a large 
business in coming years. Sold at 90 
in 1946 and 88 in 1945. 


As a low-priced speculation, I sug- 
gest West Indies Sugar, now around 25. 
Sugar prices fluctuate considerably, but 
as long as war conditions prevail, the 
price is likely to be fairly high. There 
are 1,028,000 shares. A year ago, net 
working capital was equal to about $25 
a share, close to the present price. Since 
1942, earnings have been very good. 
Annual dividends have ranged from $2 
to $3.50 a share during the last five 
years. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance on when and what to buy 
forced us to publish our comments in in- 
expensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 


evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 


YES—FORTUNES ARE MADE—NOT IN 
DIVIDENDS—BUT GROWTH VALUES 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 
Who, from devoting many years protecting in- 
vestors from danger, wrote ‘‘America Tomorrow,”’ 
called ‘‘the most far-seeing economic guide for 


- “ the future,’’ sent free to his personal clients 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while with his ‘27 Safety Rules” for investors and 


traders. 


growth values. He does not realize the 
great number of stocks listed that are in 
a trend of natural retrogression. He does 
not know how few are impulsed by 
special advantages. However, many of 
the few that look like growth stocks have 
their own peculiar limitations. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through specializing, not through 
diversification. A few poor selections can 
destroy the gains of years. Recently, our 
clients bought a pre-reorganization bond 
that doubled in price and an oil stock at six 
that went to fourteen. Our newest discovery 
at four has already advanced to seven and 
still has great fortune-building promise. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement. That 
alone will offset higher living costs. That, 
and fortune-building requirements, calls 
for at least a fifty per cent fund gain each 
year. Instead, the great majority of in- 
vestors see their cash values shrink each 
year. The very opposite is the basis of 
our long-term fortune-building plan. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says : ..’ is re 
spected by the best in Wall Street, from 
the small speculator to the largest invest- 
ment trusts. 





tors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry Formula, we are 
enabled to detect the difference between distribution and accu- 
mulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We follow 
the insiders who make the market, not the public that buys 
during distribution and sells during periods of accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair 
chance. Instead of building up a fortune in a few years, he sees 
his funds shrink year after year. Unfortunately, investors and 
traders are equally victims of psychological distortions. Follow- 
ing popular sentiment, they too often are forced to buy when 
they should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect 
clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules 
for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

Often, before the fifty-point break in 1946, we warned against 
a drastic decline. Just before the Korea crisis, we repeated that 
warning. We advised conserving cash to buy special situations, 
long-term growth possibilities independent of general conditions. 
Anticipating such breaks to buy growth bargains makes all the 
difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are absolutely essen- 
tial to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It 
would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of appreciation from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of growth prospects in special situations such as those we have 
elected to buy for substantial income and rapid growth. While 
they await opportunities they need instruction to protect them 
from the dangers of popular misconceptions such as the uni- 
versal mistake in forecasting the 1948 election. 


GROWTH FIRST—THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy at any time and 
be sure of a profit. He has slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He seldom considers that many businesses out- 
grow their initial advantages. He knows next to nothing about 





“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. With 
a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing for this 
service he has foreseen all the important market changes. 


“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 


We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment values in 
the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance, 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. 


HUNDREDS OF GRATEFUL CLIENTS WRITE US 
LETTERS LIKE THIS:— 


“I began taking your Service while I was an Ensign in the 
Navy, and have thoroughly studied your bulletins since. I was 
instrumental in persuading my father to subscribe. Now, he 
too is most grateful. 


“I want to tell you how very much your economic philosophy, 
as expressed in your weekly bulletins, has meant to me. You 
have deeply imbued me with principles which will remain with 
me forever. Your stock recommendations have greatly increased 
my financial position. 


“Although it is very little for me to give in return for what 
you have done for me, I want to offer you my sincere apprecia- 
tion for your teachings and expert financial guidance. I con- 
sider you a real friend, although I have never met you except 
through letters. Someday I hope it will be my pleasure to meet 
personally a man of your high caliber and integrity.” 


Now, to. help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) -for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When 
you send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America To- 
morrow” and those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and 
Traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 5, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931). Mid-town consultation appointment $25. 
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AVOID 
WAR LOSSES 


THese STOCKS 


Am Tel. and Tel. 





Parke Davis 
Penn. Railroad 
Socony-Vacuum 
Consolidated Edison Radio Corp 


American Can Southern Pacific 
Curtiss-Wright Am. Radiator & S.S. 
Chrysler Avco. Mfg. 


Chi., Mil., St. P.&P. National Biscuit 
Commonw’Ith Edis. So. Calif. Edison 
i Southern Railway 
Consol. Nat. Gas 
. Texas Eastern Trans 
Babson’s opinion as to which of these or 
my stocks to HOLD or SELL may save 
losses. Simply check those you own, 
oR LIST 7 OTHERS YOU OWN OR 
INTEND TO BUY, and mail this ad to 
us. We will tell you if clients have been 
advised to HOLD or SELL them, 
(Please print your name) 
No cost or obligation. 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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You need 
specific advice 
for profit and 
protection 


Admiral Fieming’s brilliant decision at past 
critical market points, is your best reason to 
expect future accuracy—by factual analysis. 
He TOLD clients “SELL”: May, 1948; Decem- 
4 , 1950 (before 50 point 
: 10 February, 1948; “4 
i, 1948; 20 June, 1949 (at the bottom 
with 100% use of fund). 
Consistent guidance. Weekly guidance features 
Six-Steck Portfolio, 20 Year Plan, Maximum 
Ineome Pian, Estate Plan. Includes current re- 
sult for Near, Long and Very Long term studies. 
Latest advice (new clients only).......... $1.00 


SUCCESSFUL TRADERS ANALYSIS 
Box 244, ESD, San Diego, Calif. 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 


by JAMES F. HUGHES 





TECHNICAL RELATIONSHIPS since early 
August have indicated the probability 
of continued advance in the stock mar- 
ket. These relationships reflect the ex- 
istence of a demand for stocks broad 
enough and persistent enough to keep 
the general trend of prices moving to- 
ward higher levels. 

As long as the technical indications 
continue bullish we would maintain 
fully invested positions while watching 
for developments that might change the 
favorable supply-demand relationship. 

The important problem at the mo- 
ment is whether the end of fighting in 
Korea is likely to interfere with the 
continuation of the general uptrend in 
stock prices. This uptrend is steadily 
operating to make new converts to the 
belief that the Administration is com- 
mitted to a policy of buying perpetual 
prosperity, which should prevent any 
serious decline in the stock market. 

The ending of three of our four wars 
since 1860 produced intermediate re- 
actions exceeding ten per cent. In April, 
1865, the end of the Civil War resulted 
in a quick decline amounting to 11.5 
per cent in the monthly average of an 
index of rail stocks. From the low of 
April, 1865, the index started a recov- 
ery that lasted for 18 months, amount- 
ing to 23 per cent by October, 1866. 

Termination of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War brought a decline of 15.4 per 
cent in the D-J industrial average with- 
in a period of eight weeks, followed 
over the next six months by an ad- 
vance that amounted to 50 per cent. 

The decline that accompanied the 


Action of post-war markets 


Armistice in World War I was 11 per 
cent. Most of this loss was accounted 
for in less than one month, but the 
market then spent two more months 
around the lows before starting the ex- 
citing advance in 1919 that added 50 
per cent to the average in nine months. 

In 1945 between VE-Day and VJ- 
Day the industrial average staged a 
decline that from closing high to low 
was only 4.8 per cent. After this rela- 
tively minor reaction the average ad- 
vanced 31 per cent in ten months. 

The historical record thus shows that 
the market has always more than made 
up for any short-term or intermediate 
reaction that resulted from fear of 
peace. 

It is interesting to note that the re- 
action-in the regulated market of 1945 
was substantially less than the decline 
associated with the ending of the three 
previous wars. Regulation and better 
understanding of the probabilities call- 
ing for a more important post-war ad- 
vance in stock prices may possibly re- 
sult in a peace reaction even smaller 
than that of 1945. 

In the event that the market actually 
follows such a pattern, it could create 
considerable enthusiasm for common 
stocks. This enthusiasm might be diff- 
cult to understand in the face of impor- 
tant uncertainties connected with pro- 
jected increased controls and taxes. 

But if the market really begins to 
think in terms of a government-spon- 
sored New Era, the factor of regulation 
could contribute to a record-breaking 





MONTANA-CANADIAN 
OIL CORPORATION 


Common Stock 
Price $3 per share 
Offering circular on request 

Orders executed by 


your own investment dealer 
or the undersigned 


Phone or write 


Ss. B. CANTOR CO. 
79 Wall St. N. ¥.5 WH. 4-6725 

















STOP 


Re-ruling and placing price scale on graph paper 
not intended for stock-price movements. 


JARRETT STOCK-0-GRAPHS 


are tailor-made for this purpose, in quarters and 
eighths and are price numbered. Send $1.00 for 
50 sheets or $2.00 for 125 sheets of our most 
popular forms. Postage prepaid. 


I. C. A.. Inc. Dept. M. P. O. Box 5492 
Metro. Sta., 


Los Angeles 55, Calif. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 





Charles R. Hook Sr., chairman of the 
board of Armco Steel Corp., awarded 
the 1950 Gantt Memorial Medal by the 
American Management Association for 
“distinguished achievement in indus- 
trial management as a service to the 
community.” 

E. Mackenzie Maxwell and D. G. 
Rogers, elected president and executive 
vice-president, respectively, of the Na- 
tional Aniline division of Allied Chem- 
ical and Dye Corp. 

J. Paul Bryant, Mercer G. Rhodes, 
and Dr. William R. Johnston, elected 
vice-presidents of Standard Brands, 
Inc. 

Walker A. Williams, named vice- 
president in charge of sales and adver- 





tising, and John Dykstra, appointed 
vice-president of the manufacturing 
group, of Ford Motor Co. 

Otis E. Kline, elected executi:’e vice- 
president and a director of United Air 
Lines. 

Samuel M. Felton, elected president 
and chief executive officer of Shippers’ 
Car Line Corp., subsidiary of American 
Car & Foundry Co. 

Maynard C. Wheeler, vice-president 
in charge of production of Commercial 
Solvents Corp., elected a director. 

William L. Kleitz, president of the 
Guaranty Trust Co., N.Y., elected to 
local boards and finance committees of 
the domestic insurance companies of 
the Royal-Liverpool Group. 








Robert L. Coe, elected chairman, and 
Richard C. Diehl, elected president, of 
the Chase Brass and Copper Co., sub- 
sidiary of Kennecott Copper Corp. 

J. Delafield DuBois, elected a vice- 
president of J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc. 

Man of the Year in the South for 
1950 is Reuben B. Robertson of Can- 
ton, N.C., board chairman of Champion 
Paper & Fibre Co., according to a vote 
tallied by Dixie Business, an Atlanta 
journal. 


Henry McCaw, elected a vice-presi- 
dent of Swift & Company. 

Kenneth C. Bell, appointed vice- 
president and cashier of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, N.Y. 

Frank A. Christensen, president of 
America Fore Insurance Group, elected 
a director of the Commerce and Indus- 
try Association of New York. 









































Just Published—” Long-term Inflation But 
Short-term Deflation!” In the current flood of 
bullish opinions on Stock Prices and on 
general business, this Special Report by 
GAYLORD WOOD may save you a lot of money 




















“THE DOW THEORY BAROMETER” has just published 


| 

| 

| 

| . . . 
and for your investments, if the many current optimistic 
| a Special Report concerning the Business Outlook. Condi- 

| 


business and stock market forecasts prove erroneous? 

“THE DOW THEORY BAROMETER” is outlining week 
by week in great detail the expected course of stock prices. 
You may be considerably surprised at our present opinion. 
Better read it—NOW, when we can possibly be of the great- 
est assistance, rather than later on, when it may be too late. 


The Dow Theory, as evolved more than fifty years ago 
by Charles H. Dow, has stood the test of time. It has 
enabled Dow theorists to avoid getting caught with stocks 
in each and every bear market crash since 1899. And it 
has helped make millions of dollars for investors by 
advising them to buy stocks early in each bull market. 





tions today are almost unprecedented. It may pay you to 
read this survey of business. Jt contains some startling 
ideas that do not fit in at all with current majority thinking. 

It is usually advantageous to read Gaylord Wood, par- 
ticularly when you think him most wrong. He is usually 
right! Will stocks test the 1949 lows over the period 
ahead? Will business continue at its present high-tide 
level? Or will business go into one of its recurring periods 

of extreme low tide? Will panic and bankruptcy sweep 

| the country? What plans have you made for your business, 


Special Report — ‘“‘Long-term Inflation But Short-term Deflation!” $2 0 


“THE DOW THEORY BAROMETER" is a weekly stock market (and business) advisory service, now in its 13th and 
most-successful year. SUBSCRIBE NOW —and read our ideas on the possible approach in stock prices of a remarkable 
buying-spot. With each subscription at the rates below, we will include a FREE copy of “Long-term Inflation But Short- 


term Deflation!” and also a FREE copy of our previous Special Report entitled “Why a Wave of Bankruptcies Will Sweep the 
Country.” SEND YOUR CHECK AT ONCE! 





One year (S2 issues) ..........cccceee : 

Six months (26 issues)............... $25.00 7 
Three months (13 issues)........... $12.50 
One month (4 issues).............06. 


GAYLORD WOOD 


Dept. F, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
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You've dreamed of some day living or 
visiting in the land of sunshine — here 
is something you can do about it. 


Start a California savings account with 
Standard Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. On June 30, 1950 Standard 
Federal paid their eighth consecutive 
dividend rate on the basis of 3% per 


annum. 


current 
dividend rate 


Your principal is safe while you earn 
more. Federal Insurance up to $10,000. 
Send for Standard’s“Save by Mail” Plan 
that makes our office as near to you as 
your mail box. 

Invest by the 10th —earn from the Ist. 





WRITE Topay for Stand- 
ard Federal’s “Save by 
Mail” Plan, and your free 
copy of “California, Here 
I Come,” picturing “Life 
the California Way.” 


a—_ 


STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS 
and Loan Association 
735 SOUTH OLIVE STREET 


LOS 


ANGELES 14, CALIF 

















Keystone 


Custo dian 
Funds 


BOND, 


COMMON STOCK FUNDS 
Prospectus from your dealer or 


The Keystone Company 


50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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We Offer 


UNUUOULUUGNOULAENOUANEOULLAGUUGSAUUUENHULAUULUELULQUOUCUAOULGGUELLUUUUUEEUAOEUUUGUUUA UAE AAE AAA 


INLAND OIL CO. 


Common Stock 


Price 50c Per Share 


Prospectus on request 


WEBER-MILLICAN CO. 


Members Nat’! Ass’n Securities Dealers 


61 Broadway, N. Y.6 BO. 9-6163 


MARKET COMMENT 





THE PSYCHOLOGICAL environment may 
be changing. The fighting in Korea 
seems to be about over, and the pub- 
lic’s opinion of the ability of our armed 
forces to meet international crises is 
undergoing a sudden reversal. It is sus- 
pected that the Soviet Union is about 
to launch a general “peace offensive” 
aimed to deflate America’s rearmament 
effort. President Truman says the Ad- 
ministration won't let up one bit. 

In my opinion, sensible and patriotic 
people will be in the President’s corner 
in this matter; but I can’t help thinking 
that the pressure to go slow may cre- 
ate doubts about what the stock market 
should anticipate. 

These doubts easily could find at 
least temporary reflection in changing 
(or unstable) selectivity. 

Remember that right after Korea the 
opinion was expressed that the market 
was “jumping at conclusions” and 
“making mistakes by the bushel.” In 
the period immediately ahead, traders 
easily could jump at conclusions again 
and make more mistakes—of a different 
kind. This makes short-term, and inter- 
mediate term, guessing about the gen- 
eral course of prices and the trend in 
vogues fraught with unusual risks. A 
cautious commentator, therefore, will 
“walk on eggs” and not get too far 
from shore. 

What about an Excess Profits Tax, 
for instance? Will Congress be quite as 
enthusiastic about it when it returns? 
If one is enacted, will it not be milder 
than it would have been if written 
when our military fortunes were at low 
ebb? 

How will the near-term prospect for 
a huge budget surplus affect tax policy? 
It is obvious now that the government's 
increased revenues will begin to pour 
in before the armament expenditures 
get into high gear. Higher taxes are not 
legislated so easily in the face of a 
budget surplus as in the face of a 

budget deficit, at a time of apparently 
receding danger as at a time of obvi- 
ously increasing peril. 

On the other hand, can you raise 
personal income taxes, as already has 
been done, without at least making an 
excess profits gesture? 

These are some of the things buyers 
and sellers of securities are going to 
think about. 

As a result, I think the market in 
some stocks might move up and down 
with passing breezes of sentiment. 

















Some months ago, when almost no 
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Market sentiment changing 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


one would listen, this column talked a 
lot about the outstanding speculative 
opportunities in the Railroad Shares. 
Our nice fat chickens have been coming 
home to roost, and that always is pleas- 
ing; but with speculative rail equities 
up so much in such a short time, we 
don’t feel like encouraging additional 
purchases. A lot of good news about 
traffic, earnings, dividends and mail 
compensation already is out; and it 
seems inevitable that the railroads face 
additional costs for supplies, taxes, and 
labor. In fact, should anyone be sur- 
prised if there is a request for a whop- 
ping wage increase soon? 

What some people call unexpected 
“accidents” usually happen in a highly 
speculative group after it rises about so 
much. Perhaps it would be prudent to 
cinch some of these profits in specula- 
tive rails and let the other fellow have 
the rest of the rise. 

Motorola is one of those stocks that 
fluctuate in an exceedingly wide range, 
and anyone who owns it should keep in 
mind that it is not good for high blood 
pressure. The company earned about 
$3.50 in the first quarter and about $3 
in the second. If profits should ap- 
proach $5 for the September quarter, 
a net of more than $15 would be in 
sight for the year. In December, the 
directors will re-survey the dividend 
question in the light of the fact that 
payments for the first nine months have 
been only $2.50 a share. They might 
think about a split-up too. The stock 
sold no higher than 26% prior to this 
year. 

Keep constantly in the back of your 
mind the important, and knowable, 
thing about this market: that institu- 
tional and semi-institutional buyers, as 
well as individuals pressed for income, 
are buying up the High Quality stocks 
and taking them out of the market. 

The supply of “good” stocks con 
stantly is shrinking, and the spirit of 
this market is to buy “quality rather 
than quantity.” 

The center of interest is not in the 






low-priced highly speculative issues, § 


but in the “quality” stocks. 

One of the “quality” stocks which ap- 
pears a bit neglected—because it is 4 
little off the beaten path—is United En 
gineering & Foundry. The company 
makes steel mill machinery and machin- 
ery for the chemical, rubber, paint and 
other industries. Aside from a very 
small issue of $7 non-callable preferred 
stock, there is nothing ahead of the 
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common, which has paid a dividend of 
some kind every year since 1902. Earn- 
ings this year are being estimated at 
around $7 a share against $6.83 in 
1949 and $6.08 in 1948. The regular 
dividend rate of $3 per annum has been 
supplemented by a 75¢ extra at the end 
of both of the two most recent years. 
At around 47, a $3.75 dividend yields 
almost 8%. Apparently, we need more 
steel-making capacity; and even if 
we don’t the steel industry always is 
buying better equipment. 

National Gypsum earned $2.01 a 
share in the first half-year, and the Sep- 
tember quarter may show $1.40 to 
$1.50, making $4 or a little better seem 
in sight for the year. Assuming an extra 
of 830¢ in December, the total for the 
year would be $1.50—a dividend return 
of about 8%. This company has ex- 
panded rapidly in recent years, doing 
frequent financing. To those who want 
a risk in the building industry, this 
stock looks interesting. The company 
probably could do very well even with 
residential construction off 15% or 20% 
next year. 

The Paper Shares have been most 
satisfactory issues to hold in recent 
years, especially the better ones. Their 
average earnings position in event of an 
excess profits tax is impressive. Most of 
them pay dividends small in relation to 
earnings. Readers may remember that 
Kimberly-Clark was recommended last 
summer and that International Paper 
was rather assertively suggested at 
much lower prices about a year ago. 
Both stocks look well worth holding. 

One of the best-managed companies 
in the industry is Champion Paper & 
Fibre. I would look favorably on invest- 
ment purchases. Earnings for the cur- 
rent fiscal year easily may reach $8 or 
more a share against an indicated $2.40 
dividend rate. Book value since 1942 
has increased from $18.16 a share 
to around $43 or $44 at present. As- 
suming profits of $8 this year, average 
earnings for five years would be about 
$7.30, with net for no single year lower 
than $4.96 a share. Dividends have 
been paid every year since 1915, and 
a 35-year dividend record in the paper 
industry at present is almost unique. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 











Two out of three 
readers (68.7%) have 
advised friends to 
subscribe to FORBES 
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WHICH STOCKS LIKELY 
TO INCREASE DIVIDENDS? 


Every income-minded investor should read “14 STOCKS FACING DIVIDEND 
INCREASES”, a timely stock study prepared by FINANCIAL WORLD. Here 
are 14 good quality issues with present yields comparatively liberal, all represent- 
ing companies whose earnings and financial position would easily justify increased 
dividend payments to shareholders, despite the prospect of higher taxes. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION ONLY $5 


RETURN “AD” WITH ONLY $5 for a 3 months’ trial subscription and receive: 
(a) 13 Weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD, to assist you in handling your 
security investments more profitably; (b) Next 3 Monthly pocket Stock Guides 
with our individual RATINGS and Digest of Earnings Reports and Vital Balance 
Sheet Figures on 1,900 listed stocks; (c) Personal Investment Advice Privilege; 
and (d) “14 STOCKS FACING DIVIDEND INCREASES”, “259 Honor Roll Stocks 
That Have Paid Dividends For 25 Years or More”, and “How I Would Invest 
$100,000 Today”, by Louis Guenther, Publisher FINANCIAL WORLD. 


Or, send $20 check or money order for annual subscription (or $11 for six 


months) including all the above, ALSO $4.50 “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” BOOK 
ag gies int published)—a “MUST” in analyzing stock values. Your Money Back In 30 
ays if not satisfied, 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


(Founded 1902) 
86-FB Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 

















STOCKS 


OF COMPANIES 


That Have Never Shown a Loss 
or Missed a Dividend in 35 Years 


‘Fe aid investors in selecting stocks with exceptional records 
under both war and peace, UNITED’s Staff presents in a 
new, exclusive Report 68 stocks of companies that have never 
shown a loss or missed an annual dividend in 35 years. Prices 
range from $12 up. 34 have not missed a Sbieaia 40 to 87 
years; 39 have a record of continuous earnings for a like period. 
Rated most attractive are: 


7 Natural Resource Inflation Hedge Stocks 

11 Debt-Free Issues — nothing ahead of the Common 
16 Growth Stocks with major new products 
10 Deflated Issues 30% to 60% below ‘46 highs 


You will find this one of the most valuable market studies ever prepared 
by an advisory service. Out of 2,000 listed concerns our research has 
turned up 68 with unblemished earnings and dividend records during war 
or peace. You will want a copy both for immediate use and for constant 
reference. 


Yours with One Months “TRIAL” 


As an introductory offer, we will send this 68-Stock Report and the l 
Weekly UNITED Service for one full month to new readers for only 
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covpon and oa | NITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


NOW with $1! | 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CURB AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


One Wall Street, New York 5,N. Y. 
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A GROWING COMPANY 
IN A GROWING WEST 


Serving in Utah, idaho, Wyoming, Colorado 








$/D REPORTS 
15th Year 


If you desire now to learn which stocks are 
preference-merit, and to what indicated price- 
objective each stock is headed; also to be aware 
of next BUY or SELL “act when price is” posi- 
tions, send only $3.00 to receive the next four 
complete weekly and sample monthly editions of 
S/D REPORTS. New inquirers only. 


HENRY WHEELER CHASE 


Economic-Price Adviser 
Greenwich 8 Connecticut 








mysterious power possessed only by 
facts taught secretly by the Rosicrucians for centuries. 


WHAT ARE P 
humans? Fascinating and instructive 
Learn about it; but first write for FREE BOOKLET to 


‘me THOUGHTS = 
Where do they start? What is this 
¢ are the facts about your inner mind, 
your personality, your understanding; 
ScrIBE W.F.S. THE ROSICRUCIANS (A. M.O.R.C.) 
SAN JosE, CALIFORNIA 


STOCK ANALYSIS 





CANADIAN SECURITIES are getting popu- 
lar these days. In the last two months, 
buying of Dominion stocks and bonds 
has picked up substantially. There are 
many reasons for this. For one thing, 
the Canadian dollar—formerly selling 
around 9.09% under the American dol- 
lar—is rising in value. This trend started 
when Canada’s money was “unpegged” 
a few days ago, and allowed to seek its 
own exchange value. Canada’s dollar 
may soon be selling for practically the 
same value as our own. This means that 
any one owning Canadian funds or se- 
curities would stand to gain from this 
adjustment. 

Another reason for the flight of capi- 
tal northward is fear of our rising in- 
flation. 

Still another underlying factor is 
Canada’s bright future—economically, 
and, to a certain extent, politically. 


by W. C. HANSON 


Canadian stocks in demand 


up so often on the American market, 
Beware, above all, of the dubious min- 
ing and promotional stocks, sold at a 
few pennies a share, in Canadian en- 
terprises. 

For best results, stick to the more 
conservative securities. You'll do far 
better in the long run. 

Here are a few well worth consider- 

ing: 
BELL TELEPHONE OF CaNnapa—Selling 
around 87, this stock may be con- 
sidered the “A.T.&T. of Canada.” In 
fact, it ties in with the American Bell 
Telephone enterprise. Operates a good 
part of Canada’s telephone and com- 
munications system, with impressive 
growth in revenues. A steady dividend 
payer since 1891, the stock is currently 
on a $2 dividend basis. It’s therefore 
attractive for its yield as well as its 
growth possibilities. 





Canadian Stocks 


1948 
Bell Telephone of Canada. . 
Canadian Marconi 
Canadian Pacific Ry 
Imperial Oil, Ltd 
International Nickel 
International Paper 
Royalite Oil, Ltd 


* Plus stock. 


With Growth Possibilities 


Dividends 
1949 To Date 1950 


2.00 2.00 


Price Range Recent 
1937-50 Price 


50%—22 37 
6-— % 4 
22%— 2% 20 
28 — 5% 28 
73%—19% 34 
59%— 2 45 
15 — 3% 13 


0.75 
0.25 
1.20 
2.00° 
0.19% 


1,25 
0.50 
2.00 
2.50 
0.25% 





Americans have long had genuine es- 
teem and admiration for our neighbor 
to the north. Its Government has gen- 
erally been run along sensible lines, 
notwithstanding a few Socialist ideas 
in recent years. Its people have been 
noted for their integrity. Now the 
country seems to be entering a new era 
of important economic growth. 

Many things contribute to this 
progress. Canada’s industry is growing 
fast. Already one of the U.S.A.’s best 
customers, and also one of her leading 
suppliers, the Dominion is getting still 
more important in both respects. As 
our own defense program is stepped up 
into higher gear, there’s no doubt that 
Canada will supply an ever-increasing 
share of vital raw materials and manu- 
factured goods. In recent years, too, 
important oil and metal discoveries 
have added to Canada’s prosperity. 

Little wonder, then, that certain 
Canadian securities look good to Ameri- 
can investors. But before considering 
any of them for investment, be sure to 








avoid the rank speculations which crop 
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CANADIAN Marconi—This is some- 
thing of a semi-speculation, selling 
around $4 on the N. Y. Curb Ex 
change. Pays no dividends, and its re- 
cent earnings have been practically nil. 
But, as the leading electronics firm i 
the country, Canadian Marconi is a 
option on future developments. 

CanapiaNn  Paciric Ry.—Although 
primarily a railroad system, Canadian 
Pacific has developed into an economic 
empire, with a major steamship line, a 
chain of hotels, huge mining interests, 
vast oil lands, an air service, trucking 
affiliates, an express system, and other 
sidelines. Some of these affiliates are 
starting to prove profitable, making 
valuable contributions to total revenues. 
Now around 20, the stock looks cheap 
in terms of its long-range growth po 
tentials, and yields a generous 6% on its 
$1.25 dividend. 

ImpeRIAL Om, Lrp.—The biggest 
oil company in Canada, Imperial is 50% 
owned by Standard Oil of N. J., the 
world’s largest petroleum concern. Im- 
perial’s earning power may be greatly 
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aided by its big oil discoveries, and by 
expansion of its refining facilities. Im- 
perial is now an “integrated” business, 
in that it’s both a crude oil producer 
and refiner of oil products. A long- 
time dividend payer, Imperial current- 
ly pays 50 cents a year, but this rate 
may be upped in another year or two. 
Now around 28, the stock should go 
higher eventually. 

INTERNATIONAL NICKEL—A_ sound, 
well-managed enterprise, International 
Nickel produces about 75% of the 
world’s nickel, as well as platinum and 
various other “rare” metals. Also 
fabricates various nickel alloys under 
the “Monel” trade name. Paying $2, 
the stock is now selling about 34. 

INTERNATIONAL PapEeR—This stock 
has had a phenomenal rise in recent 
years, and looks as if it may continue to 
gain. International is one of the largest 
paper producers in the world, with 
huge reserves of timber and vast pro- 
ducing facilities. Has paid $2 thus far 
this year. Around 45. 

RoyauirE Om, Ltp.—Around $12, 
this stock looks like a promising low- 
priced growth situation. It has a good 
ancestry, having been a subsidiary of 
Imperial Oil. Royalite has started a 
major expansion program, boosting its 
“proven” reserves, and buying up addi- 
tional land believed to contain valuable 
oil deposits. Paid 25% cents last year, 
and 13 cents thus far in 1950. 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 





The Law 

Purpose of reprinting Bastiat’s thesis 
on the relation of man to society is to 
show the parallel between threats of 
socialist domination confronting 1950 
America and those facing France in 
1948. Describing socialism as legal 
plunder, the French economist warns 
that law must be “just” and not “phil- 
anthropic,” decries the belief that so- 
ciety gains momentum from govern- 
mental power. Translated by Dean 
Russell, text is intended to supply 
meaty arguments against modern so- 
cialist tide, is about as applicable to 
present day situations as a reprint of 
William Graham Sumner (by Frederic 
Bastiat; The Foundation for Economic 
Education, Inc., Irvington-on-Hudson, 


New York, $.65). 


A Reconstruction of Economics 
Attempts to overcome two major 
weaknesses of modern economic theory: 
(1) the Keynesian failure to distinguish 
between the exchange or payment proc- 
€ss and the processes of production, 
consumption, income, and outgo; and 
(2) the tendency to regard a firm as 
a simple income account. The author 
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attempts to rectify the latter by intro- same way, adding a system of macro- 
ducing the balance sheet as the central economic analysis (by Kenneth E. 
analytical concept of economics; at- Boulding; John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
tacks the first weakness in much the New York, $4.50). 











an announcement of unusual promise, 
for PRESIDENTS, SALES MANAGERS, 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 


who are seeking 


BETTER ADVERTISING RESULTS 


An unusual blending of advertising talent is today made available 
through the consolidation of J. M. Hickerson INc. with ALBERT 
FRANK-GUENTHER Law, INc. This means a new strong combina- 
tion capable of producing results for a wider variety of items from 
packaged goods to banking service, from household articles to 
stocks and bonds. If you are seeking better results in the com- 
petitive months and years ahead, we invite you to investigate the 
facilities now made available by this new consolidation. 


ALBERT FRANK-GUENTHER LAW, wc. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


with which has been consolidated J. MM. HICKERSON INC. 


The combined businesses will operate under the name of 
ALBERT FRANK - GUENTHER LAW, INC. 
Advertising 


Head Office: 131 Cedar St., New York 6, N.Y. - Uptown Office: 110 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y, 
CHICAGO «+ PHILADELPHIA « BOSTON ¢ SAN FRANCISCO + DETROIT » WASHINGTON 


2 NEW MIRACLE STOCKS 
LIKE GENERAL MOTORS & CHRYSLER? 


Week after week the EXPERTS recommended these two stocks. Both rewarded 
investors handsomely with split-ups, increased dividends, Extras and large apprecia- 
tion. Now 2 other stocks lead in a poll of the 40 advisory services regularly studied 
by DUVAL. Will these stocks duplicate General Motors and Chrysler? 











Stocks so backed usually reflect the power of this majority opinion, and these 2 top 
choices appear particularly well-situated. One usually moves 2 or 3 times faster 
than the market. 


Would you like our Bulletin revealing the 2 New Favorites of The Experts? It will 
cost you only $1.00 with FREE 4 weeks trial subscription including a readers digest 
of Buy, Hold & Sell advices of ALL leading advisory services, 8 Most Favored Little 
Blue Chips, 14 Growth Stocks (many under $15), Consensus of Predictions “About 
Things To Come" and other valuable information and guidance. 


shai ———=—— Fill in, Clip, Mail today with $1 - == ie 
DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. l 


Dept. P-141, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City, N. Y. | 


I enclose $1 (Air Mail $1.25) for Bulletin revealing the 2 New Favorites of The Experts 
with FREE 4 weeks service, including all the above features. | 
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PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


CD idend (Notice 


Dividends of $1.10 a share on the 
4.4% Preferred Stock, $1.07% a 
share on the 4.3% Preferred Stock, 
and 95 cents a share on the 3.8% 
Preferred Stock have been declared, 
payable November 1, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close oi 
business on October 10, 1950. 


Checks will be mailed. 





C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 


























JOHN MORRELL & CO. 
DIVIDEND NO. 85 


A dividend of Twelve 
and One-Half Cents 
($0.125) per share on 
the capital stock of 
John Morrell & Co. 
will be id October 28, 1950, to 
stockholders of record October 10, 
1950, as shown on the books of the 
Company. 
Ottumwa, lowa George A. Morrell, V. P. & Treas. 

















Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 














Human Relations in Industry 

Since its first publication in 1945, 
this volume has been the nearest thing 
in its field to a labor relations bible. 
Rewritten and expanded, it still puts 
a sharp finger on the knottier phases 
of the title problem. (Sample “Many 
top executives assume that all difficul- 
ties between people at work, all prob- 
lems of cooperation, can be solved by 
the proper wage formula.”) Although 
the book’s 400 pages is probably too 
long for the meat it contains, the ap- 
proach is clear and objective and the 
authors obviously know their way 
around the labor-management maze. 
Divided into logic-tight compartments 
in textbook fashion, it will probably 
afford more mental refreshment in oc- 
casional dippers-ful than in a gulping 
chug-a-lug (by Burleigh B. Gardner 











C.LT. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


Extra Dividend 
on Common Stock 








An extra dividend of $1.00 per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
Cc. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable November 15, 1950, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business October 25, 
1950. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 

FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer 
September 28, 1950. 




















STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 

AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ET RE 

UIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
F AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 

THE ACT OF MARCH 3, 1933 and July 2, 

1946, of FORBES, Sblisieta Twice a Month 

at New Y York, N. .» for October 1, 1950. 

State of New York, County of New York, 8s.: 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Richard E. Kline, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of FORBES, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, requi: by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Act of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946, em- 
bodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, associate publisher, managing editor and 
business managers are 
Publisher—B. C. Forbes, 80 Fifth Avenue, New 

York 11, , A 
Associate Publisher, Malcolm 3 Forbes, 80 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 11, N. 

Managing Editor, Robert K. , a 80 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

Business Manager—Richard E. Kline, 80 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: 

B. C. Forbes & Sons <1 — 4 Co., Inc., 80 

Fifth Avenue, New York 1 % & 
ns om 80 Fifth Bk, “New York 11, 


or eo 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Malcolm S._ 
ms: ee 


. Forbes, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Gordon B. Forbes, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 
=. 


Wallace F. "Forbes, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 
i’ & a 


3. That the known bondholders, 


mortgagees, 


and other security holders owning or holding 

1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 

mortgages, or other securities are: 

B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y.; Paramount 
Security Corporation, 80 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y.; B. S eg 80 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 11, N. Y.¢: A. Whitten & 
Co., 165 Broadway, New Works 'N. Y.; Sigler & 
Co., c/o a Hanover Bank, 70 Broadway, 
New York, Lae H. Ward, 25 Broad- 
way, New Yorke Y.; Walter C. Teagle, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza ‘New York, Y.3 The 
Robert Dollar Co., San Francisco, California ; 
Mrs. P. S. Davis, c/o Guaranty Trust Co., 140 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.; em and Com- 
pany, 140 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; George 
O. Muhlfeld Estate, 90 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the Company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the Company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

RICHARD E. KLINE, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th 

day of September, 1950. 


ALICE BUSH, Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 30, 1951. 
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and David G. Moore; Richard D, 
Irwin, Inc., Chicago, $5.00). 


Primer on Alcoholism 


Written by an erstwhile alcoholic, 
the main purpose of the Primer is to 
instruct non-alcoholics in recognizing 
and treating America’s 4,000,000 prob- 
lem drinkers. The latter are a grave 
problem to 20,000,000 relatives, friends, 
and employers who continually come 
in direct contact with them. However, 
discouraging as the figures may seem, 
authoress Mann feels there is much 
room for optimism. Citing numerous 
case histories, she points out the en- 
couraging results brought about by 
medical, aversion, psychiatric, and san- 
itarium treatments. With penetrating 
diagnosis of who is and who is not an 
alcoholic, she has prepared a highly 
readable account of the problem with 
constructive suggestions for its amelior- 
ization (by Marty Mann; Rhinehart, 
New York, $2). 


Personnel Administration and 
Labor Relations in Department Stores 

Purpose of this study is to find out 
to what extent and in what ways store 
personnel practices have changed since 
the pre-war years and what has caused 
the changes. 

Fifty-seven department stores provide 
the information on the more recent per- 
sonnel and union developments in the 
department stores of the United States 
and Canada. 

The book examines the growth of 
collective bargaining, job evaluation, 
employee counseling, training pro- 
grams, health and employee security 
plans, recreational activities, and 
union membership (by Helen Baker 
and Robert R. France; Industrial Re- 
lations Section, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. Paper Bound $2.50; 
Cloth, $3). 


Budgetary Control 


Argues that budgeting should no 
longer be only an accounting procedure 
but that it should become a powerful 
management tool for forecasting and 
controlling the future income and ex 
pense of a business. The book outlines 
a well-integrated system of budgeting 
from the managerial aspect for sales, 
inventory, expense, cash, production, 
capital expenditures, repairs, research, 
profit and loss. Fully documented with 
charts and forms, it demonstrates how 
budgetary control can be dynamic, 
providing for, among other things, it- 
creased profits. 

Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. is 
used to illustrate its practical applica- 
tion (by Walter Rautenstrauch and 
Raymond Villers; Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., New York, $5). 
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How to pick tomorrow s 
Fortune—Building ‘Growth’ 


Stocks-—and avoid TODAY'S "DEAD" issues! 


Here’s what “Growth” stocks of the past did: 
$500 invested in Celanese grew to $12,500; in J. I. Case to $5,000; in 
Coca-Cola to $12,500; in DuPont to $5,000; in Monsanto Chemical to 
$5,500. But the greatest profit pyramiding opportunities lie ahead in 
industries entering their most dynamic, money-making phase . . . plastics, 
electronics, atomic energy, television, miracle drugs, aircraft, chemicals, 
a itis rayons, etc. as the U.S.A. starts most colossal growth 
period. 


FORBES 1951 ANNUAL 
"GROWTH" STOCK GUIDE 


New Edition—Greatly Expanded and Revised. 12 new “Growth” 
stocks in 4 different fields have been added, including issues ready to 
share in the sturdy growth of Canadian industry and commerce . . . priced 
as low as $3. Liberal dividend payers too. ALL in their fastest growth 
stage. Those who utilized our first “Growth” Stock Book found it pays 
to invest in growth situations. As a group these issues greatly out-per- 
formed the rest of the stock market . . . a number scored remarkable 
advances and rewarded holders with handsome dividends. For example: 
one “growth” drug company rose from 36 to 63; an electrical “growth” 
company from 8 to 15, a “growth” paper mill from 32 to 65, a “growth” 
television firm from 9 to 24. We expect like results from many of the 184 
“special selections” in this 1951 Growth Stock Guide. 


Facts and Figures on 184 Growth Stocks 
in 26 Fast Climbing Industries 


Weeded out from 1664 listed Stock Exchange and Curb Securities and 
thousands of active over-the-counter securities by the research staff of 
the Investors Advisory Institute, subsidiary of 33-year-old B. C. Forbes 
& Sons Publishing Co. Each of the 184 “Growth” Stocks has met the 
exacting requirements of 5 Key Points developed by the Forbes organiza- 
tion to measure growth potentials. 





You Get a Lot For Your Money! 


1. 20-page analysis of remarkable capital gains and liberal income possi- 
bilities of growth stocks with 5 Key Tests for determining "growth" factors of 
any stock and Guide posts for selecting and measuring growth stocks. 

2. Clear-cut analysis and explanation of various growth forces at work in the 
26 Fastest-Growing Industries—some little known or appreciated by the invest- 
ing public. 

3. Special Growth Stock Selection: 

a. 10 With Best Prospects for 1951 
b. 51 With Continuous 25-Year Dividend Records. 

4. Birds-eye analysis of each of 184 growth stocks under headings: |. Pertinent 
Growth Factors; 2. History and Nature of Business; 3. Capitalization and 
Financial Positions. 

5. Detailed statistical analysis of each of 184 growth stocks showing over 
20 year period; |. Sales Trends; 2. Earnings Records; 3. Dividend Policy; 
4. Yearly Price Range. 


230 PAGES OF VITAL STATISTICS THAT UNCOVER THE TRUE VALUES 
AND PROSPECTS OF THE FOREMOST GROWTH SITUATIONS AMONG 
ALL LISTED SECURITIES. 


You can reserve your copy in either of two ways. 


1, Return coupon alone and we will bill you at $15 when report is shipped or 

2. Mail coupon and only $10 at special pre-publication saving of 331/3%. Since 
we are only printing a limited edition cash order will naturally receive preference. 

Each copy will be individually handled and is supplied for your exclusive use. All 
material is copyrighted and cannot be quoted or used for text purposes without the per- 
mission of the publisher. 














October 15, 1950 4] 


LAST 
YEAR'S 
BOOK 
BECOMES 
OBSOLETE! 





The 5,000 enthusiastic owners of last 
year’s FORBES “Growth” stock Book will particularly 
desire the completely revised 1951 edition to re-eval- 
uate ALL the stocks in the light of _today’ 8 very 
much changed conditions. Thousands of vital statistical 
hang plete new “WAR ECONOMY” evaluations 
—12 new “growth” stocks, etc. 

Now we have appraised the whole field of growth 
equities. New yardsticks of growth have been con- 
sidered. The entire realm of stocks has been revalued 
on an “after Korea’”’ basis. We've had to decide which 
growth issues will fare best under the Excess Profits 
Tax, which may be hit hardest under the defense econ- 
omy, which will fare best in contributing to the arma- 
ment effort. Vulnerability to labor demands and infla- 
tion have also been explored. In short, the entire ques- 
tion of “growth” has been reappraised under the changed 
set of rules now in force. 


How to Use New Guide Book 


Consult it before you buy or sell . . . before you 
switch funds. Use it to plan your investment program. 
Check your present holdings against the growth yard- 
sticks provided in the manual. Above all, use this 
unique volume as a guide to the best growth profit- 
makers among present-day securities. 


SAVE 





Limited number of cop- 
ies available. Order yours 


now and save 33!/4% on 
3 3 1% established publication 
price! 


Money Back Guarantee 


[7 “FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON TODAY a 


INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, Inc. | 
Subsidiary of B. C. FORBES & SONS Pub. Co., Ine. 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. | 
Please enter my order for a copy of confidential 220- | 
page “FORBES 1951 ANNUAL GROWTH STOCK 
GUIDE”’ on publication. | 

Check Choice: Per rer Te 

© Enclosed is $10 (Add .20 for N.Y. Sales Tax) pay- 

ment in full. 

Ol will pay $15 (Add .30 for N.Y. Sales Tax) on 

receipt of material. 

I understand the contents is copyright and cannot 
be reproduced or used as text without the permission 
of publisher. 

It is understood that if, after examining the Man- 
ual, I do not find it satisfactory I may return it within 
10 days for full refund or cancelation. 


ee ae Seer ee 
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Thoughts . 
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ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


The survival of the fittest is the age- 
less law of nature, but the fittest are 
rarely the strong. The fittest are those 
endowed with the qualifications for 
adaptation, the ability to accept the in- 
evitable and conform to the unavoid- 
able, to harmonize with existing or 
changing conditions. 

—DaneE E, SMALLEY. 


The only real voyage of discovery, 
the only Fountain of Youth, consists 
not in seeking new landscapes, but in 
having new eyes, in seeing the universe 
with the eyes of another, of a hundred 
others, in seeing the hundred universes 
that each of them sees. 

—MARCEL Proust. 


Mud thrown is ground lost. 
—KVP PHILOSOPHER. 


I would rather fail in a cause that 
will ultimately succeed than succeed 
in a cause that will ultimately fail. 

—Wooprow WILSON. 


The bigot’s mind never doubts its 
own interpretation in the area of its 
prejudices. Whoever discovers a means 
for instilling a doubt into a paranoid 
mind will make an unequaled contribu- 
tion to human welfare. 

—Gorpon W. ALLPorT. 


A lie leads a man from a grove into 
a jungle. —MARCELENE Cox. 


There’s only one corner of the uni- 
verse you can be certain of improving, 
and that’s your own self. So you have 
to begin there, not outside, not on other 
people. That comes afterwards, when 
you've worked on your own corner. 

—A.Lpous HUXLEY. 


It’s not what you eat that causes ul- 
cers; it’s what’s eatin’ you. 
—HENRY PAETZEL. 


I reckon some of us folks who work 
for a living would be less suspicious of 
that free government welfare if the 
professional do-gooders and _ political 
planners didn’t try to make it all seem 
so easy. Fifty years of struggling to 
make ends meet have taught me one 
thing sure—that you don’t get some- 
thing for nothing. A mouse will always 
find free cheese in a mousetrap, but I 
never saw one that was very happy 
about it. —H. C. Dierensacu. 


Obstinacy and vehemency in opin- 
ion are the surest proof of stupidity. 
—BERNARD BARTON. 






Leading authorities in the field ot oc- 
cupational psychology have frequently 
pointed out that most people are no- 
where near 100% efficient in their jobs. 
Carroll L. Shartle, Prof. of Psychology 
at Ohio State University, puts the typi- 
cal figure at 30% efficiency. It is rela- 
tively rare, he says, for men and wo- 
men to produce the results they might 
obtain if their talents were more effec- 
tively organized. 

—HAarVARD Business REVIEW. 


He who governed the world before 

I was born shall take care of it like- 

wise when I am dead. My part is to 
improve the present moment. 

—JoHN WESLEY. 


Greatness is a two-faced coin—and 
its reverse is humility. 
—MARGUERITE STEEN. 


We see things not as they are, but 
as we are. —H. M. ToMuinson. 


Freedom in Christ means being a 
new creature. A true Christian, there- 
fore, cannot be hide-bound or book- 
bound; he has perfect love—therefore 
he knows no fear; he is sure of his Lord 
and his faith—therefore he can afford to 
be generous. God forbid that we who 
were delivered from intolerable bonds 
should ever strive to impose those 
bonds on others. 

—Epwarp N. WEst, D.D. 








A Text. 


A good name is rather to be chosen than 


great riches, and loving favour rather than 


Sent in by L. E. Smith, Tulsa, 
Okla. What’s your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts 
used. 


silver and gold. 


Proverss 22:1 
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More Than 3,000 Inspiring “Thoughts” from the Most Brilliant Minds of All Ages 

























(On N. Y. C. 
Orders Please 
Add 2% for 
Sales Tax.) 




















HIRTY-FOUR years ago, when Forbes 

Magazine of Business was launched, this 
page was set aside each issue for a selection 
of “Thoughts.” Twice each month the edi- 
tors of Forses have continuously culled from 
the world’s greatest thinkers tens of thousands 
of inspiring messages. 

From this wealth of material, we have now 
carefully selected more than 3,000 of the 
most outstanding and are publishing them in 
one big handsome volume that will be a de- 
light to own or give. 

“The Forbes Scrapbook of Thoughts on 
the Business of Life” brings you 544 attrac- 
tively-designed pages, printed on rich an- 
tique stock, sturdily bound with head-bands 


and stained top, stamped in gilt foil. Regular 
edition, $5. 

Deluxe edition, bound in simulated Spanish 
grain Jeather stamped with 24 carat gold 
(also, if you wish, your own or recipient's 
name stamped in similar gold), handsomely 
gift boxed, $7.50. 

On request, either edition personally auto- 
graphed by B. C. Forbes. 

You know from your own use of “Thoughts” 
what a delightful, welcome gift this big in- 
spiring volume of “Thoughts” will be. Attrac- 
tive card announcing your gift will be sent 
to arrive in the Christmas mails. (Special 
quantity discounts on bulk orders of 10 oF 
more. ) 


Simply Return This Announcement With Remittance Today for Your Copy So You Can See 
What a Lovely Gift It Will Make. Address 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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# a. 


It’s right in front of your eyes 


+ yet **Your Unseen Friend” remains unseen 


Look closely at these smartly -styled 
glasses. Look as long, as hard as you 
please... and you won’t see the Nickel 
they contain. 


It’s right before your eyes, too... in 
the frames (mountings, some people call 
them). But you don’t see this Nickel. You 
see the precious metal that surrounds it— 
gold, in this case. 

But take these glasses in your hand... 
watch them in use... and, though you 
don’t see the Nickel, you do see what 
it doe A 

See how strong but light the frames 
are... 


See how they hold their shape, once 
properly fitted ... 

See how beautifully they stand up un- 
der long wear, never rusting, never cor- 
roding, never becoming unsightly... 


Mostly, this is due to Nickel, “Your 


Unseen Friend.” That helps explain why 
Nickel is frequently added to other met- 
als. It shows you some of the advantages 
Nickel gives other metals. Advantages 
that make these metals more useful to 
you ... advantages that would be lacking 
without Nickel ...advantages that are out 
of all proportion to the small percentage 
of Nickel used! 


* * 


Because of these advantages, Nickel 
has a well-recognized place in conserving 
eyesight throughout the profession. 


It’s used in practically all professional 
equipment — diagnostic instruments, ex- 
amining instruments, sterilizers. It’s the 
“backbone” of most glasses. It’s the opti- 
cal manufacturer’s “Unseen Friend” in 
many different ways. 


Wherever you look... business, indus- 
try, your own home... Nickel is usually 


“Nothing you buy gives you so much, yet costs you so little, as eye care.” 





right in front of your eyes. It serves un- 
obtrusively, yet dependably. That’s why 
Nickel is called “Your Unseen Friend.” 





The Romance of Nickel 


is the name of a booklet that 
tells, in word and picture, 
the story of Nickel, and 
how Nickel is used to make 
life easier and more 
pleasant. It tells many 
little-known facts that 
make interesting conver- ; 

sation. You'll really enjoy reading it. For a free 
copy, write The International Nickel Co. Inc., 
Dept. 371z, New York 5, New York. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


“7, Nickel 


TRADE MAREK 


..-Your Unseen Friend 


© 1950,T.1.N.Co, 

















44,..ONE TO GROW ON!” 


Growinc Up” is faster and easier for 
factories in the South. And here’s why... 


When? Nature: fashioned the Southland, 
she distributed her bounties with a lavish 
hand. All along the Southern Railway System, 
industries find abundant natural resources 
-.-amild and friendly climate. They find, 


too, skilled and willing workers...great and 





growing markets...a progressive, forward- 
looking land. 


Everywhere you look, you'll see oppor- 
tunities and advantages for steady — even 
spectacular—industrial growth ...when you 
“Look Ahead — Look South!” 


Cree? E. Reon 


— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 








